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THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


DurincG the formative period of the naval appropriation bill, which 
was lately reported to the House of Representatives, the Navy De- 
partment was asked as to the comparative effect on the ships of the 
Navy, of the policies of keeping them in active service for practice, 
and of laying them up in ordinary. It is to be assumed that the query 
was academic, but it will never be seriously revived by any nation 
which has a need for sea power. 

The first and great lesson of the war between Japan and Russia, 
which opened so suddenly and with such sensational detail on the night 
of February 8-9, was that incessant use in practice in times of peace 
is not merely of first importance in naval strategy, but that it is abso- 
lutely essential and that no provision of material is of use unless it has 
been constantly employed in the development of the personnel. 

Illy provided as is the United States in preparations for war, that 
it is provided at all is due to the fact, not of Congressional appropria- 
tions for ship-building, but to the insistence that the Navy of the 
United States should not relapse to the condition which is contemplated 
in the phrase “on a peace footing.’’. For the insistence of Secretary 
Moody that the fleets of the United States, such as they are, should 
be maintained in as near the condition of readiness for war as possible, 
and for the work of the General Board under his direction in attaining 
that end, the country owes a considerable debt of. gratitude, a debt 
which may be increased by the value of that readiness at a later date in 
a conflict, the extent of which cannot be forecast and which has most 
momentous possibilities. 

Briefly summed up, the facts of the situation are these: 
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Japan was deprived of the fruits of its victories in the Chinese- 
Japanese war in a very large part, in behalf of the theory of the integ- 
rity of the Chinese empire. With the excuse of the Boxer insurrection, 
Russia occupied the country formerly conquered by Japan and in 
spite of promises to evacuate Manchuria continued to establish posi- — 
tions which would give it an all the year around and unhampered 
access to the ocean. As a part of the persistent, always-in-effect move- 
ment for the territorial aggrandizement of Russia, the situation became 
not dissimilar to that which caused the Crimean war. Japan directly 
interested, because in the path of Russian progress and offended by the 
occupation of territory which the concert of powers had prevented 
Japan from holding, is, in actuality, but the representative of the anti- 
Russian interests of which England is the chief constituent. 

The conclusion is that the war is not one in which the dispute is 
about mere territorial interests of the participants. It is a war of the 
first class and has for its underlying. principle the motive power of 
the bulk of the diplomatic movements of the last half century. In a 
phrase, the Eastern question has broken out in a new place. For the 
first time the United States has a conjectural interest in the matter, 
an interest which may be intensified with extreme rapidity by the 
movement of events. It is not only a war which represents the inter- 
ests of the powers which have so painfully maintained the peace of 
Europe, but it is a war which represents conflicting commercial 
theories as well. Underneath the question of the extension of the 
power of the Russian empire lies the question of free or restricted 
trade in markets of the world which the English-speaking races as- 
sume to be open to all. 

So that after a period in which it has seemed that peaceful meth- 
ods might supersede the appeal to military preparations in the final 
settlement of vexed questions, the situation at the opening of the 
Japanese-Russian war offers the gravest possibilities of international 
complications and seems to indicate that warlike preparations by sea 
and land will receive the most exhaustive tests in actual use. 

The Boer war has taught the land soldier much. Heavy ordnance 
and small arms, with organization and field tactics, are to a degree 
proved and established to date. It is far different with the details of 
naval warfare. It is a somewhat startling fact that with the exception 
of the United States, no great naval nation, at the opening of the 
Japanese-Russian war, had an opportunity of testing its naval war 
material in actual use, and that the greatest of all, Great Britain, with 
its theory of naval expenditure of greater than the total of that of all 
possible antagonists, has never had during the period of the develop- 
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ment of the armored vessel a naval contest which would test fully, the 
strength and weaknesses of its naval provision. 

Even to-day the world is ignorant of what would probably happen 
in a contest between fleets of modern war vessels of equal strength 
and approximate value of personnel. The knowledge that has been 
gained from such conflicts as have occurred can be summed up in the 
statement of a single probability, namely, that modern gunfire will 
make it possible for the ship which gets into full action from a favor- 
able position and in a short space of time to smother the fire of her 
antagonist ; that the high state of perfection to which material has 
been brought requires a correspondingly high state of perfection of 
personnel ; that accurate and rapid gun practice is still, as it always 
has been, the victorious quality in naval warfare. 

The gallant graduate of the United States Naval Academy who 
commanded the Chen Yuen at the battle of the Yalu bears testimony 
to the demoralizing effect of the rapidity of the Japanese fire, and the 
lesson of Santiago has been accepted by the navy of the United States 
to be that victory depends on the speed and sureness with which hits 
are delivered, not penetrating hits, essentially, but hits that beat upon 
the enemy in a ceaseless tatoo, that fill the air with explosions and 
splinters, that create the effect of a remorseless pounding, an omni- 
present danger. 

So far as can be determined from the meagre reports which are 
available of the actions at Port Arthur and Chemulpo at the date of 
writing, this probability is confirmed by those actions, but this aspect 
of the contest is a part of the general condition which rendered vic- 
tory to the Japanese forces a foregone conclusion. What was the. 
situation? The Russian Asiatic fleet, though divided, a section being 
at Vladivostok, and two armored cruisers at Chemulpo, mustered in 
a strength of fifteen or sixteen vessels at Port Arthur. Although war 
had not been declared on either side, diplomatic relations had been sus- 
pended and either might have struck the first blow of the war ; certain- 
ly one might have expected the other to seek the advantage of the initi- 
ative. The Japanese fleet was at sea, in its usual condition of readiness 
as a consequence of continued and continuous practice evolutions. 
The Russian fleet was in port, it may be assumed from the result, in 
the usual condition of a fleet on a peace footing, inert, requiring in- 
finite detail to prepare it for active service. This, then, is the first 
lesson, perhaps the greatest lesson, that will be taught by the war, A 
fleet which is at sea constantly must be in practically a state of war 
preparation, which in the case of such a fleet means only the addition 
of certain war material to ordinary equipment, since a fleet at sea in 
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time of peace must be almost as self-sustaining as a fleet at sea in 
time of war. A fleet which hovers about its bases of supplies in time 
of peace is enervated, dependent, needs time for preparation. Given 
the international situation described, the well known characteristics 
of the two fleets, and that which happened was inevitable. The Japan- © 
ese made a dash. The Russians were taken by surprise, unprepared. 
The Japanese gunners were trained, skillful; a hail of metal on the 
Russian fleet, the torpedoes had their chance, and Russia from an 
equality in sea power was placed by one blow at a disadvantage that 
will need much time to repair, if repair is possible. Japan at once 
took the leading position; morale, strategical advantage and standing 
before the world were established, because of the instant readiness 
which can only be attained by constant use of naval material, and 
Russia lost ground equally because her fleet was not able to or did 
not take the sea in search of the Japanese; because the Russian naval 
policy had been such that it required time and an effort to get out 
and offer battle on equal terms. 

The strategy of the opening of the war has been developed rather 
definitely. The Japanese object was to land the largest number of 
troops in Corea in the shortest possible time. To go to strategic 
points via Masampo or Fusan, the nearest points to the Japanese 
coast, would entail a long and disorganizing march. To land troops 
at Chemulpo required the command of the sea; that obtained, concen- 
tration at Seoul was a comparatively easy matter. Thus the Japanese 
fleet left Sasebo at some time previous to the interruption of diplomatic 
relations. Its objective was the crippling of the Russian fleet at Port 
Arthur, which, unassailed, would have been able to prevent the trans- 
portation of troops to Chemulpo. It is to be presumed also that an- 
other Japanese fleet sailed north about the same time to look out for 
the four Russian ships at Vladivostok. 

The movement was a complete success, and the Russian fleet, 
seriously crippled, is in no condition to attempt to force the line which 
is drawn up between Port Arthur and Chemulpo, and the concentration 
of the Japanese forces is, it is to be presumed, going on as rapidly as 
possible. A month is supposed to be necessary for the completion of 
the movement. So far as can be seen, the object will be attained 
without hindrance, the only force that can change the situation, the 
unknown quantity of the ships from the north. The element does not 
seem to be serious, however, and there is reason to suppose that Japan 
will get its full military strength into Corea without opposition. The 
lesson is manifest of war plans carefully drawn and accurately worked 
out. As the successful solution of a problem, it is to be taken as a 
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substantiation of the value of what is known as general staff work. 
It indicates experience, technical skill and strategical comprehension, 
together with superior organization. 

It is not wise to try to analyze the technical results attained in the 
engagements at Port Arthur and at Chemulpo. Much has been said 
as to the success of the torpedo attack. It cannot be denied that the 
presumption is in favor of a very strong support of the torpedo theory. 
It seems to be indicated that the advance of the torpedo as an accurate 
weapon has been marked, but it will require a full statement of the 
details of the action from both sides to establish the measure of the 
advance of the torpedo as an effective weapon. It seems to have been 
an excellent torpedo: chance; the conditions were such as had been 
prescribed for torpedo success. That the results seal the doom of the 
present type of battleship, as many were quick to aver on the receipt 
of the first news of the victory, is not at all to be stated. Possibly 
the war as a whole will define the status of the torpedo, and it may be 
that the establishment of the automobile torpedo as an absolutely relia- 
ble instrument of warfare will change the course of naval construc- 
tion and that fighting ships sufficiently self-contained to take and 
keep the sea, instead of being built to give and take punishment 
mainly, will become ocean locomotives, restless, eager ocean hawks, 
sensitive to warnings of danger, fast enough to elude or overtake, and 
armed to destroy at beyond torpedo range. 

It has been long promised that the torpedo would do for the armor 
of ships what gunpowder did for the armor of fighting men; the result 
of the Port Arthur fight looks toward the fulfillment of that promise, 
but consistent and reliable use and not happy accident are required to . 
give the torpedo the standing that its most enthusiastic advocates 
demand. 

Accurate, technical statements of what happened in the engage- 
ments, of what may happen in future engagments, is of the utmost 
importance to the world at large. Besides the additional questions 
of the use of the torpedo tubes on the ships of the line and the appli- 
cability of the submarine torpedo boat to the various phases of con- 
flict, how far they can reach a ship off a blockaded port, whether they 
can chase them far enough to break the blockade, whether they can 
be carried on seagoing ships and slipped into the water to take part in 
the engagement—there are a- hundred questions on which any light 
would be illuminative. ' 

The relations between guns and armor, that at present delicately 
balanced computation, waits for decision on an accurate presentation 
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of results attained. What sized projectiles at what velocity will pierce 
a given thickness of armor, whether shell entering less armored parts 
will produce an effect equal in battle efficiency to that which would 
be produced by penetrating parts now seemingly invulnerably pro- 
tected? Whether the older guns will stand the strains of the newer - 
powders? And this is a vital question for the United States. With 
a gun producing capacity inadequate to the demands of new construc- 
tion, the situation would be a serious one for the United States if it 
should be proven that a considerable part of the ordnance of the 
United States is obsolete and must be renewed. 

It will require a long and constantly fought naval war to settle 
such questions as the relative weight of speed and of armor and arma- 
ment in battle efficiency. The situation does not present the prospect 
of the war having such a characteristic. The inferiority of the Rus- 
sians in naval personnel, the absence of its necessity for command of 
the sea, other than that affecting the passage between Japan and 
Corea, with the marked advantage held by Japan at the opening of the 
war, are against the probability. 

It is the minor facts of gun position, of the effect of the blasts 
from discharges, of protection from splinters and the means to reduce 
casualties that will be most sensibly affected, and it may be said that 
if the war does not settle the greater problems of naval strategy and 
construction for the generation, it cannot but settle many minor and 
many vexing questions. 

But if nothing more should be developed of a definite nature in a 
contest whose characteristics and duration are not at all to be fore- 
cast, the two lessons that have been pointed out are of sufficient value 
to the United States. 

The nation which requires for its advantage in war a superiority 
on the sea must know what to do at the minute of the final preach, 
and must have material and men to make its knowledge effective. It 
must plan and prepare on shore; it must practice, practice, ‘practice 
on the sea. 

In the work of the Japanese in the department of intelligence 
there seems to have been a very considerable success and the Russians 
seem to have been correspondingly deficient. A recent letter from 
Japan’ states that in the preparations for the first blow of the war 
not only newspaper comment was silenced, but that there was a 
general disposition among the people generally to refuse to talk about 
the impending conflict. The contrast with the very general comment 
and sometimes indiscreet disclosures that would accompany war prep- 
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arations in the United States is marked. The Russian intelligence 
service seems to have been absolutely incompetent, and even intelli- 
gent prevision of the probable initial strategy seems to have been 
lacking. 

The events of the war following the first blow have received but 
little accurate detail in the newspapers of the world. The reports to 
the date of writing are so conflicting that more than the general 
plan cannot be discerned. It seems to be true that the Japanese have 
made some land demonstrations in the direction of Port Arthur and 
that the purpose is to keep the Russian fleet there by occasional ‘ex- 
peditions apparently directed against the Russian occupation. Every 
moment of undisputed Japanese control of the sea is of the utmost 
value in the increase of the army being mobilized in Corea. Rumors 
begin to come that the Russian fleet will move out to attack the Japan- 
ese naval force, and it is the logical outcome if the Russian fleet has 
not been put in hopeless inferiority by the first damage. 

There is an element of uncertainty in the situation due to the 
lack of knowledge of the operations of the four cruisers of the Rus- 
sian fleet which were at Vladivostok and which are supposed to have 
come out for the purpose of creating a diversion to the north. It-is 
assumed that a Japanese force is placed to prevent these vessels from 
coming south, but so little is known and the reports are so conflicting 
that there is no way of suggesting the influence these may have. 
News may be received at any time which will define the situation to 
the north, where the Japanese have their source of coal supply to 
defend as well as the exposed ports. 

The international situation is most interesting and capable of- 
development in so many directions that it would be unwise to attempt 
any forecast of its probable ultimation. It appears that Russian ves- 
sels have fired upon and sunk Japanese merchantmen without notice 
of hostilities, and reprisals on the part of Japan have been threat- 
ened. The Russians who fled from the ships at Chemulpo took refuge 
on French men of war and were not delivered to the Japanese de- 
mand. Later an arrangement was made by which the parole of the 
Russians was accepted and a possible clash avoided. It seems to be 
established that the Russians destroyed their ships at Chemulpo to 
avoid capture and the Japanese seem to feel that the laws of war 
were violated in that particular. 

The chief item of international interest has been the note of the 
United States proposing in effect the restriction of the war to those 
parts of the Chinese Empire immediately involved, on the ground 
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that extension of the territory overrun by the armies would have 
the effect of creating disturbances against foreigners generally. The 
proposition has been generally acceded to, but the note is regarded 
as the basis of further negotiations rather than a definite statement 
of agreement, and it is in the negotiations which will give effect and ~ 
meaning to the expression “administrative entity” as applied to China 
that possible disagreements and eventual entanglements may be looked 
for. The expression of French sympathy with Russia is not lacking 
and there is a decided feeling on the part of Russia that the position 
of the United States is, at least, not over-friendly. 

At the moment of writing the campaign shows Japan in an ag- 
gressive attitude, landing troops to the limit of its facilities at Che- 
mulpo, holding a fleet in the vicinity of Port Arthur to oppose the 
possible sally of the Russian fleet to cut off the Japanese communica- 
tions, and straining every nerve to secure a land force that can go 
northward and by cutting the communications of Port Arthur secure 
the downfall of that stronghold without the necessity of attack. 
Russia is forwarding its land forces both by rail and by such other 
land conveyance as may be available. Its naval force is practically 
an unknown quantity, though it is assumed that the Port Arthur 
fleet is not strong enough to come out. As has been before stated, 
the tactical ‘influence of the Vladivostok squadron has yet to be de- 
veloped, though news of its action may come momentarily which will 
change the situation materially. 

So auspicious an opening of the campaign on the part of the 
Japanese gives them a high standard to sustain. As far as can be 
seen there has been no mistake either of deficiency of preparation 
or of use of the means provided. The exploits of military nations of 
a high place in history have been equalled by the course of the Japan- 
ese in the opening of the war, but the real test of the military genius 
of Japan is yet to come. That which has been done could have been 
effected by ardent imitators. The problem is almost academic in 
the strictness with which theoretical lines have been followed. The 
situations which are peculiar to the war are about to develop and it 
will soon be seen whether the Japanese initial success was due to a 
close imitation of standard operations or to a successful application 
of general laws. 

Since writing the above there has come news of another attempt 
with torpedo boats on the fleet at Port Arthur. It seems to be true 
that Japanese torpedo boats forced their way in a blinding snow- 
storm into the port and fired several torpedoes, though with what 
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effect is not accurately determinable. The Japanese seamanship 
seems to be of high order. The Vladivostok squadron seems to have 
eluded the Japanese northern squadron so far and is engaged in com- 
merce destroying. In the development of the Japanese plans for a 
land campaign, it seems to be indicated that while Seoul is occupied 
in force the offensive army is to be landed in a much more advanced 
position, even as far as the Yalu river. News comes from Japan that 
a considerable expedition is about to start. The news shows evi- 
dence of having been held up, and it seems quite possible that a very 
considerable body of troops has been pushed forward on transports 
while the navy has occupied the attention of the force at Port Arthur, 
and that the next news will be of a Japanese position that will cut 
Port Arthur off from the main Russian line and compel its surrender. 


H. C. Gauss. 
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SOME GERMAN IDEAS ON TACTICS. 


[IDEES ALLEMANDES SUR LA TACTIQUE. (Influence de la Guerre 
Sud-Africaine.) Revue Militaire des Armees Etrangeres. August, 1903. 
Translated from the German by Lieutenant J. A. Moore, Artillery Corps, 
U8. A) 


(Influence of the South African War.) 


THE happenings in the Transvaal have sometimes been considered as 
a series of new and unexpected facts, which demonstrate the inanity 
of the proceeding of actual war. 

It has been declared that the frontal attack is an impossibility, 
even with very superior means. “Success should not be expected 
except from extended movements on a grand scale, which menace 
the flank, the rear, or still better, the communications of the enemy.” 

Offensive strategy, defensive tactics, etc., will bring the successes 
of the future. ; 

The plans of attack employed by European Infantry were de- 
clared to carry with them nothing but certain defeat and they ought 
accordingly to be entirely transformed. 

As to Cavalry, it had shown itself to be utterly useless. It was of 
use only in the service of security and information, and ought to 
abandon mounted tactics entirely. 

It is proposed to show how the two first points (the plan of at- 
tack and the execution of the plan of attack) have been foreseen in 
Germany. The question of use of Cavalry will be the subject of a 
later article. 


I. 


In one of its last works the German “Etat-Major” (General Staff) 
clearly expressed its opinion on strategical menaces transformed into 
defensive tactics (Operations in the East, Army of the Loire). — 

It says: “All operations were directed against a line of field sta- 
tions. That is to say, against nothing, and the developments should 
clearly show, that a like menace, calling itself strategic, would strike 
nothing but space, so long as the enemy were inactive.” “Bourbaki 
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had considered a plan having for its consummation the taking of 
a position at Villersexel; but a mission having an offensive character 
would not readily adapt itself to defensive tactics.” 

Balk says that “Each step made toward the perfection of arms 
and armament has had a tendency to increase the superiority of the 
defensive, but the Army which undertakes to renounce the offensive 
spirit will pay dearly for its error: The Austrians in 1859, the French 
in 1870, the Boers in 1900.” 

The Germans expect to win their victories by hard fighting and all 
of their efforts tend to the augmentation of their means of attack. 

But the attack always becomes at a certain moment a frontal action. 

Meckel says that “Even for divisions and army corps there is noth- 
ing except the frontal attack.” 

Boguslawski, writing after the Boer war, says, “The frontal attack 
has been declared an impossiblility. The defeats of the English are 
due rather to their faulty dispositions, to the lack of direction and 
energy in making their attacks and to their failure to take proper 
advantage of existing circumstances. We believe that in the majority 
of instances the result of the English attacks would have been iden- 
tically the same, had the defenders been armed with single-shot rifles, 
and even if these had been muzzle loaders. 

“Tf the combination of a flank and frontal attack is to be regarded 
as desirable, then it is wrong to consider the frontal attack pure and 
simple as impossible, and the Boer war affords no contradiction of 
our opinion.” 

" Boguslawski does not see in the English defeats any new or sur- 
prising facts. 

For over a century any compact formation, coming all at once, 
within a decisive distance, under the fire of entrenched troops, has 
been checked upon the spot by enormous losses. “The decisive dis- 
tance” or “deadly zone” alone has varied. 

From 80 to I00 paces a century ago it became 500 to 600 meters 
with the Chassepot. It now. is from 800 to 1,000 meters. This is an 
actual fact which the Boer war has not discovered but simply verified. 

Lieutenant Colonel Lindeman is even more positive than Bogus- 
lawski, when he analyzes the battles of Maggersfontein, Colenso and 
Spion-Kop. 

“These three battles,” says he, “have been purely frontal attacks. 
In each the combination of a flank and frontal attack was attempted. 

“The English generals have been bitterly reproached in every 
tongue and declared entirely in the wrong. . 
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“They decided on frontal attacks because no other form of attack 
was practicable. Moreover, the Boer positions were well nigh impreg- 
nable, and being mounted they were able with a small number of men 
to secure and defend their flanks when they were threatened.” 

Under these conditions to break the thin Boer line by a frontal 
attack was a very sane conception. To do this the assailant must 
expose a similar front. One will never see a planned movement 
against a given point with the different units well in hand, acting 
together, and having such a disposition and depth as will permit of the 
attacks being carried on to the maximum of its power. Whoever 
plans an attack must decide on how it is to be carried through without 
any afterthought as to his last man. It is only when the last reserve 
has been used up that the attack can be considered as having failed. 
But at Maggersfontein the English had only 65 per cent. and at 
Spion-Kop only 47 per cent. aetually engaged. 

The weakness of the losses is a proof of the lack of energy in the 
attacks. 

Thus according to Lindeman the frontal attacks should not only 
have been a success, but they were the only practicable methods of 
attack. Their failure were due to the poor methods and the lack of 
energy by which they were characterized. 

They have moreover repeatedly called attention to the enormous 
and almost instantaneous losses suffered by the English in order to 
explain the overpowering moral depression of the assailant, and have 
decided that new attempts against an “impregnable front” are useless 
and impossible. . * 

In comparing the losses sustained by the Germans in 1870 with 
those of the English in the Transvaal, Boguslawski is of the opinion 
that the effect of fire on the battlefield has not increased during the 
past thirty years. 

“But,” replies Caemer, “one should consider the limited number 
of guns actually on the Boer firing line and the nature of the Boer 
fire. Their fire is individual and does not have the properties of our 
collective fire. The Boer picks out his man, watches him constantly, 
and does not fire until he is practically certain of hitting him. This 
may explain the relatively small losses of the English and their ability 
to approach within such short distances of the Boers. 

In the face of more numerous adversaries employing European 
methods the English losses might have been greater. 

In spite of the improvement in armament the percentage of losses 
sustained in battle is and has been steadily diminishing. 
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Balk says: “The more the power and range of arms are in- 
creased, the greater the distance which separates the combatants be- 
comes and the fewer their losses.” “It is not in spite of the power 
and accuracy of the new types of arms, but on account of these facts, 
that the relative losses in battle are actually lessened.” He supports 
his statement by the following figures: 

Per cent. of losses in battles (victors and vanquished) : 


Per cent. 
Under Frederick the Great 
Napoleonic wars 
Crimean war 


War of 1870 (before the fall of the Empire) 

War of 1870 (after the fall of the Empire) 

Losses of the English at Maggersfontein 

Losses of the English at Colenso 

Battalions losing most heavily at Maggersfontein. .35 and 24 
Battalions losing -most heavily at Colenso 16 and 13 


To these last figures Balk opposes the following, giving the losses of 
certain French and German battalions during the Franco-Prussian 
War, 1870. The losses in these battalions were especially heavy. 


Per cent. 
August 18. Battalion of the Tirailleurs Guard... 
August 18. Ist Battalion 2nd Regiment 
August 18. 85th Fusiliers (in 20 minutes) 


August 16. One-half Battalion 35th, 9 officers and 150 men out 
of 400 in 5 minutes. 

August 6. Ist Tirailleurs (French) 53 per cent. in 15 minutes. 
From the point of view of the suddenness of the losses in the Boer 
War, as from the point of view of their greatness, no particular new 
facts are disclosed. 

The Black-Watch and the Highlanders at Maggersfontein, the 
three battalions at the head of the 5th Brigade at Colenso, had no 
occasion to envy the German Infantry of the 85th and 35th Regiments 
or the French Tirailleurs of the 1st Regiment. 

For the rest the proportion of losses in 1870 before and after the 
fall of the Empire shows with sufficient eloquence the effect of morale 
on the combatants. 

Will the regular European troops do better than the English? 
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Perhaps they will not be more brave, they can in all cases be better 
instructed, and, thanks to better methods, keep their morale intact. 

In remarking on the morale of the English troops the Germans 
remember undoubtedly that in 1866 their own army was composed, 
for the most part, of raw reserves and that as a general rule neither — 
officers nor men had been under fire. 

This army, thanks to a thorough and sound training in times of 
peace, showed from the very first engagement a morale superior to 
that of the Austrians, who had been fighting the greater part of the 
time since 1815. This fact is worth remembering. 

German writers are not then so much impressed with the effects 
of modern arms as to be disposed to advocate a revolution in the 
methods of warfare. 

Good tactical instruction and the determination to conquer at any 
cost will continue to be, in their eyes, the assured methods of success, 
which will be achieved by hard fighting on the field of battle and by 
always maintaining the offensive principle. 


II. 


If the Germans are unanimous on the question of the all-enduring 
power of the attack in force they still have the method of employing 
it under lively discussion. 

It is interesting to note moreover that all of the arguments brought 
out during the past three years can be found in the military discus- 
sions immediately following the war of 1870. 

As in the Transvaal the assailant had, at the opening of the cam- 
paign, employed defective methods of attacks and suffered considerable 
losses in consequence. 

The problem was presented as something new to those who had 
for the time lost sight of it or perhaps had never even dreamed of 
knowing it. 

How was the assailant to establish his position, acquire and main- 
tain a fire superior to that of the defence until he had crossed the 
“deadly zone” and the time arrived for making the final charge. 

This zone as has been said has been increased from about 500 
meters to 800 or 1,000 meters. Otherwise the problem is unchanged, 
but in many instances it has caused much anxiety. 

The English plans of attack were analogous to those practiced at 
Templethof, at Doberitz and even at the Imperial Maneuvers. 

This anxiety became indignation after the publication of a sensa- 
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tional article in the New York Herald last summer supporting the 
critics but since denied by English and American generals. 

“The Americans as well as the English have been unanimous in 
declaring that the German Infantry Tactics would be impracticable 
in actual warfare, and that it would be annihilated under present con- 
ditions. It would simply make a magnificent target for the enemy.” 

Nevertheless but few individuals and scarcely a single one of our 
authorities, have declared for any change in the rules of German In- 
fantry Tactics. 

Many wished to preserve them entirely. Others, as Scherff, fa- 
vored slight changes. The more moderate—and probably the more 
wise—without being of the same opinion on certain modifications 
suggested slight changes, which should harmonize the value of the 
weapon with the methods of using it. 

The higher officials seem in sympathy with these ideas. A confi- 
dential order dated May 6, 1902, calls attention to the power of the 
new weapons, the resulting necessity of extending the front of the 
units first engaged, and the extreme vulnerability of all dense forma- 
tion in an open country. 

Lieutenant Colonel Lindeman says, “The difficult situation created 
by quick-firing guns and smokeless powder necessitates that the first 
deployment be parsimonious and methodical.” 

The troops first engaged may extend their front, but only in such 
a manner as will permit the reserves to echelon and reinforce it. 
The front of a company should be extended to 130 meters, a battalion 
to 400 meters, but this does not apply to larger units. For the regi- 
ment 700 meters and for the brigade 1,500 meters are sufficient. 

The advances should be prepared by scouting parties led by offi- 
cers well mounted or by individual scouts according to nature of 
country, etc. Firing should begin at from 1,000 to 800 meters, and 
the superiority of fire necessary to bring the fighting line to its re- 
quired strength should be ascertained at this distance. The fire of 
the reserve and support should be employed in the most effective 
manner possible, and small bodies well deployed should gain ground 
to the front by short rushes of from 30 to 40 meters. Lindeman 
says, with the evident approval of the higher authorities, that “In the 
future the offense will be best accomplished by maintaining its strength 
intact as far as possible.” 

Certain movements practiced at different maneuvers during the 
past year have been referred to by the press as “Boer Tactics,” but 
enthusiasm for excessive individualism and for movements beyond the 
main line, by small deployed groups, has not been general. 
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Von Cammerer protested at once against authorizing such expedi- 
ents and they should be resorted to only as circumstances may make 
it expedient. 

Major Hurt maintains that it is impossible to move forward ad- 
vantageously a body smaller than a platoon or a company and that. 
the support should always be kept well in hand and find protection by 
some means other than deployment. 

Von Scherff says that “Once before, after 1870, we sought by 
carrying our subdivisions to the extreme to avoid the great losses with 
which we had bought our victory. To-day because of the checks met 
by the English, after losses much smaller than those of 1870, we again 
turn to complete individualism as the salvation of the attacking force 
of the future. Actual trial will doubtless expose the folly of these 
ideas as it did in 1872. 

Von Stieler says that “The best protection is not the terrain, not de- 
ployment, but the proper use of the assailants’ fire. ‘Boer Tactics’ 
waste time and involve foolish complications. They deploy, advance 
by rushes, the groups mix up with each other, separate, find cover or 
leave it at command, etc. All of this is very pretty, but it is not war. 
The terrain and the conditions it imposes modify completely the 
question of vulnerability. In war only units held well in hand can be 
advanced toward the enemy. The way for them will be opened by ar- 
tillery. 

An anonymous article in the Militar Wochenblatt of October 8, 
1902, referring to the extension of the fighting front of companies, 
battalions and regiments prescribed by the order of May 6, says that 
“This extension ought not to lead to the opening of the fight by a 
thin skirmish line which could maintain only a weak and practically 
useless fire.” That “The quintessence of infantry tactics is to quickly 
secure at decisive distance, from 1,000 to 800 yards, the most effective 
fire possible.” 

“The prescribed form of attack,” adds the writer, “is valueless, es- 
pecially in movements on a grand scale, and could be used only against 
a position where the defense was passive or shelter lacking. 

“Between Metz and Strasbourg the German front covered 150 
kilometers and the advance was made over about fifteen roads on 
each of which was at least one army corps, which could not choose its 
position.” 

In open plains in the face of a well established enemy they avoided 
whenever possible bringing on an engagement which even with their 
superior artillery would have incurred heavy losses; the way could 
usually be cleared by an adjoining division more favorably placed. 
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They strove to quickly secure these favorable positions by forces 
superior to those of the enemy, consisting of heavy lines of sharpshoot- 
ers, who strove to attack the enemy corps by corps and profiting by the 
superiority of their fire to throw forward their masses. 

Such was the best if not the only way to conquer. 

“That we can conquer without heavy losses is an illusion.” 

The ideas involved in the foregoing article go beyond detail and 
discuss organization and other matters. 

It is the practice at the maneuvers, where war conditions do not 
actually prevail, to extend the front abnormally, and the examples of 
the English, and the pretended impotence of frontal attacks tend to 
confirm this vicious practice. The Germans may not escape this 
danger, but their writers have warned them well against them. 

Balk says, “The extraordinarily large deployments (extension of 
the fighting front) of the English in the second half of the war would 
have been impossible in Europe. The valor of the enemy has a great 
effect on the extension of the front, and the echelons and depth should 
have a strength proportionate to the strength of the enemy. 

In 1870 the mean front of an army corps varied from 2 to 4 kilo- 
meters. Against the poorer armies of the republic it became 5, 8 or 
10 kilometers. 

The intervals may doubtless be increased but still masses are neces- 
sary for a powerful attack. 

In favorable terrain depth is essential to a successful attack in 
every stage, although as a secondary force lighter lines may be used 
in open territory incapable of being utilized advantageously by either 
force. 

The larger units thus always attack in lines of masses at intervals 
varying to the nature of the terrain but always such that the units 
will be well in hand. 

This point established we may consider some of the methods in 
detail. 

Boguslawski, reviewing in their entirety the practical lessons of 
the South African war, including an exact résumé of the principle 
governing the employment of infantry in the attack, warns us par- 
ticularly against hasty generalizations. 

“All changes,” says he, “should be based on searching examina- 
tion of the war and all its factors, and not on the external appearance 
of a single fact. The Boer war shows once more the difficulty of at- 
tacking in open territory, but such an attack is not an impossibility if 
the troops are judiciously disposed and their fire properly employed. © 
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“We are seeking the best methods for arranging the details of the 
attack, but this war has added nothing to the general facts of the case.” 
Thin lines of sharpshooters, in groups of 10 or 12 men spread over 
a front of 100 meters are impracticable, such formations can not be 
controlled ; they can not be moved forward and their fire has no force. 

To pretend that this line could be progressively thickened, that 
one would have the time for this in actual warfare is but folly. It 
could not be done; moreover the successive reinforcements of this line 
would lead to complete mixing up and destruction of units with con- 
sequent loss of control and utter confusion. 

In the beginning a line of sharpshooters of proper strength (150 
meters for a company, 400 meters for a battalion) should be deployed. 
It may suffer considerable loss, but it will inflict proportionally greater 
damage. 

In war the making of rushes by a man tired out, impeded by heavy 
equipment, is an impossibility. Moreover, the size of the groups, the 
length of the rushes, are things it is impossible to fix. 

As to the substitution of gestures and signals for actual spoken 
commands, it is an absurdity. A calm, strong voice would often have 
the greatest influence on the conduct and morale of the men. 

As for the supports, it is not demonstrated at all that deploying 
them as skirmishers will diminish their losses. The fire of the enemy 
is uniformly directed at the firing line and the territory behind the 
firing line is completely swept by this fire, and the supports deployed 
in this manner are moreover being practically uncontrolled, liable on 
the slightest occasion to open fire on their comrades in front of them. 

They must be kept in column of companies, and it has never been 
proven that this is impracticable. 

Boguslawski extols the running fire for the assault, which will at 
least, he says, give at short range as good results as aimed fire at long 
range. 

This work serves as a theme for new controversies which has 
caused ink to flow in rivers from the pens of Boeck, Cammerer and 
Scherff. The quarrel though prolonged is singularly localized, and 
is always reduced to practically the same question, Does it or does it 
not require the normal order? Ought or ought not the initiative of 
subordinates be restrained ? 

These adversaries, irreconcilable on this point, accord very nearly 
as we have seen on the general principles of an infantry attack. 

They all recognize: That the fire which turns the tide of battle can 
be had only from heavy lines; that in open country the decision will 
be made at a range of from 1,000 to 800 meters; that supports must 
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be kept behind the firing line to fill the gaps in it and to maintain the 
intensity of its fire; that the attack in open country necessarily entails 
severe losses, and that the most favorable terrain available should be 
utilized at the “critical moment.” That this attack in the open is not, 
however, impracticable and that it is unwise to exaggerate its diffi- 
culties. 

As to the means of employing advances by rushes or similar ex- 
pedients as well as the most suitable formation for the support there 
are many opinions. 

One says that “rushes should be so short that the defenders 
would not have time to open on them with an efficacious fire.” “The 
assailants should raise themselves in small groups at a signal, rush 
rapidly forward 30 yards and throw themselves on the ground before 
the storm of bullets reaches them.” 

But men of experience insist that the same men will have, in this 
manner, to make 20 to 30 rushes to cross the deadly zone, which is a 
thing not to be thought of. Every one who has had experience in 
war knows how difficult it is to get a body of men to leave even the 
slightest cover and to move forward. 

It is interesting to re-read what a German author wrote on this 
subject, a short time after the war of 1870 and before the recollections 
of those events were softened or distorted by time. The observations 
are psychological in character, but changes in armament have left 
their value intact. 

“They wish to prescribe an advance by rushes executed succes- 
sively platoon by platoon, but they can scarcely have considered the 
actual circumstances as they present themselves in time of war. 

“Do they think it possible to move the platoons up in front of a 
line of their own sharpshooters who continue to fire into their flanks ? 

“Do they think that men, finding themselves isolated, and hear- 
ing the bullets of their comrades whistle by their ears, will continue 
to move forward with any degree of steadiness ?” 

What was impossible thirty years ago they now expect of men less 
immured to war. 

On the subject of supports opinions vary from Boguslawski, who 
argues, that they should be kept in column of companies to the parti- 
sans of the new school, who maintain that the skirmish line is the 
proper formation for the reserves. This last method has been prac- 
ticed at the imperial maneuvers, but simply as an experiment, or it 
may be merely as an act of courtesy to the English guests. 

First one and then another line of arguments is presented. 

“The support is not only to replenish the material losses of the 
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firing line, but also to keep up its courage. If isolated men were sent 
to reinforce the firing line would it not be the men already engaged 
who would influence the morale of the new arrivals? It is maintained 
that the Boer war has proved this fact and shows the uselessness of 
supports.” 

Finally, to show that there is nothing new under the sun, we will 
quote the following, written by Prince Hohenlohe twenty years ago: 

“For a time after 1870 various maneuvers, having for their object 
the solution of the problem of how the advance across a fire-swept 
field should be conducted, were undertaken. All sorts of strange 
‘ formations, men in columns of twos, files and single individuals scat- 
tered over the plain, were to be seen, * * * - formations nearly 
identical with those tried at the maneuvers during the past years.” 

In spite of theorists who attempt to show that victory may be 
attained without great losses to the attacking force Hohenlohe con- 
demns these attenuated formations and says that “If ‘they are Boer 
tactics they are not suited to an attacking force.” 

In short if the question of the advantage of the normal formations 
are left out of the discussion the divers opinions on the subject would 
not differ materially if the contestants did not adhere always to tech- 
nical infantry problems. 

They overlook the fact that artillery should prepare the advance 
and devote themselves to calculate with minute exactness the time 
required for an ambuscaded line to open fire, or for a deployed com- 
pany to get up, run 30 meters and lie down. 

It seems that no one has considered that the defenders must shelter 
themselves from the blasts of artillery fire and then in a given time, 
after these have swept over them, deliver an efficacious fire on the as- 
sailants. Could not the assailants at the instant the artillery projectiles 
reached the defenders’ entrenchments rush forward as far as possible 
under this protection? This is likely to be overlooked during the 
maneuvers in times of peace? 

The reserves will, moreover, be better protected than the firing 
line, since they will be covered both by the fire of the skirmishers and 
the artillery, but they must be kept well in hand, if they are to be prop- 
erly employed. 

This will apply even when the advance of the infantry has com- 
pelled its artillery to diminish its fire on their account. This will, 
thanks to the improvements in armament, be much later than was 
formerly the case. It is more than probable that the distance of 500 
meters given by artillery regulations may be reduced at least one-half. 

The defenders will moreover be subjected to losses and difficulties 
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unknown in the past and will have no advantages which they did not 
have thirty years ago. 

The proper formations are not the recently tried specimens of 
ingenuity, which simulate the productions of a clockmaker, but a 
harmonious and rational formation involving: the use of ‘all arms of 
the service and having with it always the determination to conquer. 
It is such formations which meet the approval of the German authori- 
ties, as is shown by the following official opinions : 

The advance is kept well in hand and guided by officers’ patrols 
provided with good field glasses, which keep out of the defenders’ 
sight and avail themselves of all favorable opportunities for observa- 
tions. If an obstacle is encountered the first deployment, parsimonious 
and methodical, should be made of a few units capable of covering a 
large front. 

If serious resistance is encountered a strong firing line should be 
formed, care being taken to avoid any mixing of units, and the fronts 
when extended should not exceed 150 meters for a company or 400 
for a battalion. 

The firing line should as far as practicable secure some form of 
cover and the supports kept in close formations, but in open zones the 
line must be thinner and the support still further divided. 

In open territory the decisive point in infantry fire is at a range of 
from 1,000 to 800 meters. At this range with well trained troops, 
who are good shots, the assailant should begin to deliver a superior 
fire. 

If the attack is made with a sufficient number of troops and with 
the determination to win, it becomes merely a matter of time. 

Superiority of fire and the successful execution of the attack are 
properly realized only by a constant combination of infantry and ar- 
tillery fire, and the firing line must be followed by supports kept well 
in hand, which will keep up the strength of the firing line no matter 
what its losses may be. 

In order to win a victory one must at the outset be reconciled to 
enormous losses. 

To summarize, the word “New Tactics,” is regarded in Germany 
simply as a new step forward along a pathway that has long since 
been old. 
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THE SECOND CLASS OF THE 
LOYAL LEGION. 


NoTHING in connection with the early history of the Society of the 
Cincinnati is more curious than the wide spread distrust aroused by 
the hereditary feature, unless, indeed, it be the subsequent disappear- 
ance of that feeling, a disappearance so complete that the very fact 
of its former existence may be said to be known only to the antiqua- 
rian. As the war itself passed into history, a truer perspective ob- 
tained, and the Society was seen to represent all that was noblest and 
best in the struggle for Independence.’ Men argued that surely 
those whose friendship had been bred not only during the shock of 
battle but during the cheerless winters when hope and endurance had 
been strained to the uttermost, had fairly won the right to transmit 
to their sons the friendship which they valued among the choicest of 
their possessions. And in fact among the present members of the 
Society this friendship exists as the truest expression of their mem- 
bership. 

With so distinguished a precedent in contemplation, the founders 
of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion had no hesitation in adopt- 
ing the hereditary feature of the Cincinnati. In order, if possible, to 
improve upon it, they devised the excellent plan of admitting the 
presumptive successor, upon his attaining his majority, to member- 
ship in a preparatory or second class, from which he could pass to 
full membership upon the death of the companion from whom his 
eligibility was derived. The advantage is at once evident. The son, 
during the lifetime of his father, can be welcomed by his father’s 
friends as a companion, and can learn for himself how binding is 
that tie of friendship and companionship, and how real is that loyalty 
and that patriotism which he is called upon to perpetuate. 

In the Pennsylvania Commandery, for a number of years past, the 
companions of the second class and of the first class by inheritance, 
have joined in appointing an informal committee of fifteen (five 
members retiring each year) to arrange for an annual supper, where 
they can become better acquainted with each other, and can welcome 
such companions as have been recently admitted to the order. This 
committee has acted in harmony with the board of officers of the 
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Commandery, and not only have the suppers become more and more 
interesting and important in themselves, but they have resulted in a 
larger attendance of the second and inheritance classes at the regular 
meetings of the order, and in a better enjoyment of these meetings. 
Distinguished companions have not only made admirable speeches, 
but have given even more admirable exhibitions of that camaraderie, 
to which it is the high privilege of the second and the inheritance 
class to fall heir. One of these gentlemen, a dashing cavalryman 
who had won his star almost before he was of age, was frequently a 
guest, and won all hearts by becoming a boy again, without for a 
moment forgetting the dignity due his years and his rank. His 
memory is drunk each year, and all are drawn closer together by the 
common love they bore him. 

To those of the second class who have a taste for military history, 
and especially for the history of the Civil War, the possibility of 
companionship with distinguished participants has been both a priv- 
ilege and a delight. Some years ago, it was the good fortune of a 
member of the second class to get fresh from the press a book which 
was awaited with great interest by an officer who had borne a leading 
part in one of the Virginia campaigns. When he next met the officer 
at one of the meetings, and mentioned having read the book, he felt 
almost as if he had become an aide on that officer’s staff, just returned 
from a reconnoissance with important information, so eagerly was he 
questioned, and so thoroughly was the disparity in years lost sight of. 
In the light of the companionship. fostered by the Loyal Legion, the 
history of the Civil War becomes a thousand times more intelligible 
and more interesting to the reader of the second generation, for he 
has been vouchsafed a personal acquaintance with many of the active 
participants, and the various corps, divisions, brigades and regiments 
become not merely numerical designations but living entities. 

It will not, perhaps, be a digression at this point to call attention 
to a portion of the Constitution of the Loyal Legion upon which too 
little stress has been laid, namely that portion of Article III which 
states that one of the objects of the order is to “foster the cultivation 
of military and naval science.” From the time of our War for Inde- 
pendence down to the present, it has been a national delusion, appar- 
ently, that it was Mars and not Minerva who sprang forth armed 
and accoutred from the brain of Jove, in other words, that in time of 
national travail, an actual army of soldiers springs into being at the 
call of the President, to whom all the painfully acquired proficiency of 
their forbears is in some mysterious fashion instantaneously trans- 
mitted. It is a pitiful delusion, which in our successive wars has cost 
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many thousands of valuable lives. Were a war to break out to-morrow 
the American people would find themselves, despite numerous warn- 
ings from those in authority, laboring under the same disadvantages 
as in 1775, 1812, 1846 (to some extent), 1861, and 1898, namely a 
- lack of appreciation of their ignorance in military affairs, and a dis-. 
position on the part of the several States to manage their contingents 
as though they were a body of delegates in the train of a “favorite 
son.” Then humiliation, and the correction of the error under the 
enemy’s fire at a frightful expenditure of blood and treasure. It 
would seem to be one of the most important and patriotic duties of 
the Loyal Legion, and one devolving to a sadly increasing degree upon 
the inheritance class, to encourage the careful selection and preliminary 
training of those who in time of war will be ‘called upon to lead into 
battle the forces auxiliary to the regular establishment. Upon the 
obverse of our national shield, we ought to have as a warning the 
face of Washington, not the serene countenance of the Stuart portrait, 
but that agonized and wrathful face of September 15, 1776, when the 
militia stampeded at Kip’s Bay, and the great leader had to be re- 
strained almost by force from going out alone to meet the approach- 
ing enemy.* The Americans as a race are wonderfully adaptable, and 
doubtless the young men of no other nation acquire military proficiency 
more quickly than ours, but it should be made a part of our national 
creed that the American emergency soldier must have the regular as 
his model, and must seek to approximate his efficiency. And further- 
more the frank acceptance of this ideal would enlist the hearty sym- 
pathy and co-operation of such of our officers as have had a profes- 
sional training. In fact, no part of the work begun by Mr. Root and 
turned over to Mr. Taft is more important than this, nor more worthy 
of the hearty support of those who have the welfare of the nation at 
heart, without respect to political affiliation. 

The Loyal Legion is in the best sense of the word a patriotic 
society, and the lessons in patriotism which the second class receive 
during the period of their novitiate, are none the less real because they 
are not couched in flamboyant language. A speaker at a second class 
dinner once remarked the absence of a flag, to which the happy retort 
was made that it was graven on the hearts of the companions, as was 
the likeness of Napoleon upon the hearts of his Old Guard. One of 
Kipling’s best conceptions occurs in his story of “The Flag of Their 
Country,” where the boys at a great military school are outraged by 
the cheap eloquence of an M. P. who failed to understand that their 


*“The Story of the Revolution,” Henry Cabot Lodge, Vol. i, page 196. 
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patriotism was a thing so inborn with these soldiers’ sons that the 
careless and unnecessary parade of it was in the nature of a sacrilege. 
But in such a nation as ours, to which each year brings an alien in- 
crement greater in numbers than the host which was reviewed in 
Washington in 1865, a more utilitarian view of the matter is obliga- 
tory, and the symbol of our nationality should be kept always in view. 

One of Archibald Forbes’ best contributions to the language was 
his translation of the phrase “esprit de corps,” as regimental self- 
respect, and in a larger sense the attitude which the Loyal: Legion 
stands for is a national self-respect which in its essence is very far 
removed from the war spirit of Chauvinism or Jingoism but rather 
that feeling which led the author of the Farewell Address to accept 
the command in chief in 1798. 

The heritage of the second class is a proud heritage. May it stand 
always for all that is best in the American Republic of which its 
founders did not despair, and may it preserve through all time its 


noble tradition of service. 
W. S. ASHBROOK. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT7* 


THE Vice-Presidential office is one of the least satisfactory features 
of the American Constitution. The powers that attach to it are so 
mechanical and insignificant that an American who wants to mount 
to the highest office of all will do anything rather than become a Vice- 
Presidential candidate. The duties of the Vice-President begin and 
end with presiding over the deliberations of the Senate. In the event 
of a tie he is allowed a casting vote, and that is the sum total of his 
authority. A post so purely decorative and functionless makes but a 
slender appeal to American practicality. The politicians especially, 
with their more than American readiness to take chances, wholly en- 
grossed with the actualities and heedless of the possibilities of the 
Vice-Presidency, waste little time or thought on the choice of a man 
to run for the office. A nomination to it is usually offered as a con- 
solation prize to the disappointed candidate for Presidential honors. 
Failing that, it may be given to placate a leader who is inclined to bolt 
the party ticket, or to conciliate a mutinous faction, or strengthen a 
doubtful State by infusing into it a personal interest in the contest. 
From abroad the Vice-Presidency looks large and honorable enough, 
but the aspiring American politician does not covet it. The Speaker- 
ship of the House of Commons is an office of considerably more dig- 
nity and influence than the Vice-Presidency of the United States, but 
a man who was feeling his way towards Cabinet rank would carefully 
eschew it. He would feel it, if it were thrust upon him, a sort of cere- 
monious interment of his private ambitions. So, too, the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States becomes one of the politically dead. A nomi- 
nation to the post, or at least an unsought nomination, is regarded as 
a quiet hint to commit political suicide, a kind of polite reminder that 
the days of a man’s real usefulness are over. There was truth as well 
as acrid humor in the parable of the American who had two sons. One 
of them went to sea, the other became Vice-President. Neither was 
ever heard of afterwards. On the other hand there is always the 
chance that the Vice-Presidency, instead of leading to a more or less 
decorative extinction, may prove the stepping-stone to the Presidency 


*Reprinted by permission of the Leonard Scott Publishing Company, the 
American publishers of the Fortnightly Review. 
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itself; but being no more than a chance, it is habitually disregarded. 
That is to say, the Vice-President is never nowadays chosen with an 
eye to his fitness as a possible successor to the President, but always 
with a view to some immediate electioneering effect. This way of 
doing things leads at times to extraordinary results. It is the excep- 
tion, for instance, to find a Vice-President in political agreement or 
even in political sympathy with the President. On the contrary, they 
are usually in acute hostility, the President representing the choice of 
the larger faction in the party, and the Vice-President of the smaller— 
and we need not look across the Atlantic to discover and gauge the 
breadth and bitterness of these intestine feuds. If we will imagine 
England a Republic, and Mr. Chamberlain and the Duke of Devon- 
shire running on the same ticket as candidates for the Presidency and 
Vice-Presidency, and Lord Rosebery and Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man heading the rival ticket, we shall only be conceiving a miracle that 
the Americans accomplish every four years, without a suspicion of how 
wonderful it is, and almost as a matter of course. Naturally it has 
landed them in some amazing complications. Mr. Roosevelt himself 
has described the state of affairs when Harrison died in 1841. “The 
Presidency fell into the hands of a man who had but a corporal’s 
guard of supporters in the nation, and who proceeded to oppose all 
the measures of the immense majority of those who elected them.” 
In the same way Andrew Johnson did the nation incalculable harm 
by trying his utmost to reverse Lincoln’s policy, and so precipitating 
by the power of reaction the blunders and indelible disgrace of the Re- 
construction Period. Vice-President Arthur, again, was given a place 
on the Republican ticket in 1880 simply to keep in line those who had 
most bitterly opposed Garfield’s nomination as the Presidential candi- 
date. Arthur, it is true, made a good President, but his accession on 
Garfield’s death involved a complete overhauling of Cabinet and ad- 
ministrative offices, and a consequent breach in the party of such 
depth and violence as practically to ensure a Democratic victory at the 
next election. It is a curious but undeniable fact that so far the ac- 
cession of a Vice-President through the “removal, death, resignation, 
or inability” of the President, has spelt not continuity of aim, principle, 
policy, and personnel, but wholesale revolution. No other result, how- 
ever, can reasonably be hoped for so long as the Vice-Presidential 
candidate is nominated by way of compliment or consolation, or for 
geographical or factional reasons. 

It will always be a matter of interest to the historian and the 
student of Constitutions that Mr. Roosevelt should have been almost 
the first Vice-President to break through this rule, and absolutely the 
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first to succeed to the Presidency without dislocating his party or ‘the 
institutions of the country, or both. His first words after taking the 
oath of office were words that none of his predecessors could have ut- 
tered: “I wish to say that it shall be my aim to continue, absolutely 
unbroken, the policies of President McKinley, for the peace, the pros- 
perity, and the honor of our beloved country.” From President Roose- 
velt they fell with entire propriety. As Vice-President he was in 
agreement with his Chief to an extent unparalleled in American his- 
tory. On all the broad issues of American politics—the currency 
question, the tariff question, imperialism, and so on—McKinley and 
Roosevelt saw almost eye to eye; and the latter was just as emphatic- 
ally the choice of the nation and the party for Vice-President as the 
former was for President. There was, in fact, only one Republican 
in the land who did not desire Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination as the Vice- 
Presidential candidate, and that was Mr. Roosevelt himself. For the 
previous two years he had been Governor of New York State, and the 
Empire State had never had its affairs so admirably conducted. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s nomination and election to a second term in the Governor- 
ship were as certain as anything could be, and to at least two powerful 
elements—Wall Street and the politicians—the prospect was the re- 
verse of pleasing. Wall Street he had grievously offended by taxing 
the property and franchises of the big corporations, and Mr. Platt, 
the local Republican “boss,” had found life anything but easy with 
such a man as Roosevelt at the head of affairs. In a phrase that is 
now classic, Mr. Platt declared his preference for “a Governor who 
will stand without hitching.” He conceived accordingly the astute 
idea of “side-tracking” Mr. Roosevelt by nominating him for the Vice- 
Presidency. The politicians everywhere jumped at the prospect of 
shelving so formidable an opponent, and both Wall Street and the 
people seconded their efforts—Wall Street because it hoped with the 
“bosses” that four years of ornamental obscurity would mean the end 
of Mr. Roosevelt ; the people because they were glad to have the chance 
of honoring and voting for their favorite hero. Mr. Roosevelt, of 
course, saw the trap. He wanted to be Governor a second time, and 
he did not want to be Vice-President. He begged and implored that 
the nomination might not be offered him, but Mr. Platt had laid his 
plans too well. An immensity of pressure from all over the country, 
the White House included, was brought to bear on the unwilling can- 
didate, and in the end he yielded. Never was a man so genuinely re- 
luctant to enter on the path that was to lead to the goal of his ambi- 
tion, and never was that ambition so unwittingly served by his enemies 
as when they combined to overcome his reluctance. Within a year 
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the bloody tragedy at Buffalo had turned the designs of the politicians 
to futility and mortification, and made Mr. Roosevelt’s unwillingness 
appear like a shrinking from the gifts of fate. 

It was, therefore, an asset of the first magnitude on Mr. Roosevelt’s 
side, that his accession meant no radical break in policy, that he was 
naturally inclined to take up Mr. McKinley’s work where it had been 
dropped, and able to labor in harmony with his predecessor’s Cabinet. 
His public subscription to the McKinley programme, his equally public 
request that the members of Mr. McKinley’s Cabinet should retain 
their portfolios, had an immensely reassuring effect. The need for 
some such announcement was patent. Had it not been forthcoming, 
a rupture in the party and a period of severe national perturbation 
could scarcely have been avoided. As a practical idealist, a whole- 
hearted Civil Service reformer, a life-long advocate, and more than 
that, a lifelong practitioner of clean politics, Mr. Roosevelt had never 
been precisely persona grata to the politicians. They never considered 
him, as they always considered Mr. McKinley, one of themselves. 
He had not served in Congress, and he was far younger than most of 
his party leaders. Moreover, he came to the Presidency absolutely 
unpledged, without a single political debt to pay, or a single promise 
to redeem. Not since Washington’s first term in the White House had 
any President taken office with a freer hand; the politicians could not 
but be conscious that their hold over him was of the slightest. Again, 
the popular confidence in Mr. Roosevelt was nothing like so great as 
the popular admiration for him. Even those who liked him the most 
stood in fear of his militant “impulsiveness,” and dreaded what might 
follow the impact of his tingling energy and decisiveness. Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s “note,” both as a man and a President, was cautiousness. 
He accepted fully and heartily the doctrine that the President should 
follow and not attempt to lead, or even to mould, public opinion. His 
ear, as Americans used to complain, was always to the ground, wait- 
ing for the first whisper of the popular voice. When it came no one 
so prompt as he to echo it back. Great things happened during his 
Presidency, but he can hardly be said to have presided over them. At 
best they flowed through him as through a funnel. To serve as a 
conduit-pipe between Congress and the electorate was, indeed, not only 
his highest ambition, but adequately represented his conception of the 
Presidential office. He showed, in consequence, an almost morbid 
anxiety to please. It was painful to him to disappoint anybody, so 
much ‘so that he occasionally allowed himself to be led into dubious 
paths, The desire to please is the negation of strong rulership, and 
Mr. McKinley was not a strong ruler. But if he could not command 
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he could persuade. Few Presidents have ever shown such a talent 
for humoring people. He humored Congress, he humored the masses, 
he humored the “bosses,” he humored the capitalists who stood be- 
hind them, and in the end he almost always contrived to carry his 
point. Placid, conciliatory, accordant—his reign was one long har- 
mony. Not for a hundred years had the wheels of administration 
movéd with so little friction. The President oiled them untiringly, 
and after the ceaseless bickerings of Mr. Cleveland’s term, the coun- 
try appreciated the return to quiet waters. His mind and tempera- 
ment, it has been truly noted, were altogether of the kind that asks 
for guidance, fears to stand alone, and when the oracles differ, strives 
hard to “solder close impossibilities and make them kiss,” and is 
willing to wait in patience for the unmistakable cue. In all these 
points, as in many others, President Roosevelt was known to be his 
direct antithesis. Long before he became Vice-President, he had 
made his mark as one of the most emphatic, go-ahead and confident 
personalities in the United States, a man of breezy, vivid emotions 
and buoyant and invigorating picturesqueness, with all Lord Charles 
Beresford’s pugnacious dogmatism, and more than his balance and 
level-headedness, a Whig in his intolerance of extremists and his 
healthy grip on the commen-sense of things, a fighter always, and 
sometimes a reckless one, but first and last a natural and instinctive 
leader. The assassination of Mr. McKinley meant a change in the 
character and disposition of the Chief Magistrate, so profound as to 
take on the sweep of a revolution, and the conservatism of America 
could not repress a shudder of anxiety when it contrasted the new 
Executive with the old. It is a fact well worth bearing in mind that 
Mr. Roosevelt entered upon his Presidency amid the sullen acquies- 
cence of the politicians, the barely veiled mistrust of the world of 
business, and the hesitating, half uncomfortable applause of the 
average man. If we will recall, and multiply one hundredfold, the 
emotions aroused by Lord Curzon’s appointment to the Viceroyalty 
of India—the universal interest and expectancy, the confidence of 
the few who really knew, the perplexities of the many who doubted 
even while they admired and wished well, the head-shakings of the 
older generation, the clamor about youth and cocksureness and head- 
long aggressiveness, the fluttering trepidation in the Indian bureau- 
cracy, and all the rest of it—we shall not be far from realizing what 
Americans said and thought.of Mr. Roosevelt’s accession to the 
Presidency. It was worth simply anything to him that at such a 
time he could promise an unbroken adherence to his predecessor’s 


policy. 
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No President in-American history has yet brought to the admin- 
istrative duties of his office anything like Mr. Roosevelt’s varied ex- 
perience and thorough qualifications. He had served for a time in the 
New York State Assembly, and seen something of the inside of State 
politics ; for six years he had presided over the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and rescued thousands of offices from the clutches of the poli- 
ticians and the spoils system ;*he had governed with an iron hand the 
well-nigh ungovernable police force of New York City; he had acted 
as Assistant-Secretary of the Navy at a time when, seeing that war 
was inevitable, he had the revolutionary idea of preparing for it; he 
had raised, organized, and captained a regiment during the Spanish 
war, and in an incredibly short time had mastered the principles and 
most of the details, not merely of strategy and tactics, but of military 
administration; and, finally, he had ruled New York State and its 
six million inhabitants for two full and strenuous years. There was 
thus hardly a question within the normal range of politics on which 
personal experience had not qualified him to speak with genuine 
authority. It was noticed, for instance, that in his first message to 
Congress not less than one hundred specific points connected with the 
navy were raised and discussed. His military recommendations have 
been inspired by equal knowledge and assurance, and it is largely by 
the impulse of his vigorous guidance that Mr. Root and Mr. Moody 
have been enabled to reorganize the American Army and Navy with 
a completeness and sense of proportion absolutely humiliating for 
Englishmen even to contemplate. I place it among the very first of 
President Roosevelt’s achievements that he has breathed a new life 
of discipline and efficiency through the Government departments 
and all branches of the public service. War and Mr. McKinley’s 
easygoingness had cleared a path for the predatory politicians, and 
it is not too much to say that at the time of Mr. Roosevelt’s accession 
the Civil Service of the country was in a state of demoralization un- 
known since the days of Grant. To Mr. Roosevelt has fallen the 
work of regeneration, of weeding out, sometimes of punishment. It 
is not dramatic work like his intervention in the coal strike, or that 
brilliant stroke of policy that culminated in the independence of Pan- 
ama, but it is work of the kind that the conditions of American poli- 
tics make supremely vital. Officials at the Colonial Office have been 
known to confess how much they owed to Mr. Chamberlain’s mere 
presence among them, to the atmosphere of dispatch, concentration, 
and efficiency which he diffused. Precisely such has been Mr. Roose- 
velt’s influence over American officialdom. Himself the best and 
hardest worker of them all, he has permeated the Government service 
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with a new zeal and practicality, almost, one might say, with a new 
morality. No President, not even Mr. Cleveland, has labored so 
incessantly to convert the old tag, “Public office is a public trust,” 
into an actual working principle of conduct, recognized and acted 
upon in all ranks. An American President to whom such an ideal 
is a reality has abundant opportunity for translating it into deeds. 
Patronage is the most irksome and engrossing of all the calls upon 
his time. It was reckoned that for some months after his accession 
Mr. Roosevelt was making appointments at the rate of two hundred 
a week. “A weak President, a President who is ‘playing politics’ 
with an eye to the next election, uses the offices at his disposal to re- 
ward party services, conciliate enemies, keep local wire-pullers loyal 
and in good humor, and, above all, to ingratiate himself with Senators 
and Congressmen, by allowing them to nominate their own men.” This 
was the policy which Mr. McKinley very largely pursued. His atti- 
tude was the sort of attitude that used to be attributed to Lord Salis- 
bury. “Oh, don’t bother me about the matter. Make anybody any- 
thing you like.” And whatever may be said against this attitude, 
there is at least this to be said for it, that it makes for that harmony 
between the White House and Congress without which no adminis- 
tration can succeed. From the moment he takes office, every Presi- 
dent is beseiged by Senators and Representatives, anxious to put in 
a good word for some favored constituent. It is almost as great‘a 
peril to yield to as to refuse their solicitations. There is a vast and 
important class of offices, appointments to which are made by the 
President, “with the advice and consent of the Senate.” The Senate, 
that is, can confirm or reject any and every appointment which the 
President. lays before it. It is an exceedingly dangerous thing for a 
President to offend a Senator, and it is impossible to offend a Senator 
more successfully than by refusing to nominate a man in whom he is 
interested. Mr. Cleveland found that out. The resultant impotence 
of his Administration was primarily due to a series of quarrels with 
Senators over the thorny problems of patronage. The Senate re- 
venged itself by vetoing his appointments, turning his legislative 
projects inside out, and defeating his treaties. Mr. McKinley took 
the opposite tack. He blindly accepted the Senatorial nominees, 
with the result that the public service was flooded by an influx of 
highly objectionable officeholders, whose main business was to safe- 
guard the local political interests of their patrons. In this, as in most 
things, Mr. Roosevelt’s course is the judicious mean. He wages no 
war on Senators or party leaders. He respects their Constitutional 
prerogatives, consults them, and listens to their suggestions; but he 
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makes no appointments on their recommendation, unless and until 
he is personally satisfied of the character and capacity of the nominee. 
Other things being equal, or only slightly unequal, a Republican will 
get the post, for Mr. Roosevelt is a good party man. But if the Re- 
publican candidate is manifestly unfit, no amount of political backing, 
no references to the man’s usefulness at the next election, no Sena- 
torial insistence will move President Roosevelt to appoint him. He 
made this perfectly clear before he had been in office six weeks. The 
post of United States District Attorney of Kansas was vacant. A 
Federal district attorneyship, especially in the Western States, is a 
great political as well as a great professional prize. The Republican 
candidate had the backing of the Kansas Senators and the Republi- 
cn State organization, but Mr. Roosevelt unhesitatingly turned him 
‘ down in favor of a man of admittedly superior qualifications, but 
with less political influence. Again, there happened to be a vacancy 
among the Federal judgeships of Alabama. There were several Re- 
publican candidates in the field for the appointment, and using what- 
ever “pull” they possessed. Mr. Roosevelt inquired into their merits, 
and found that none of them quite reached the right standard. The 
office was accordingly given to a Democrat of undeniable standing 
and capacity. That the politicians grumbled and criticised may be 
taken for granted, but they dared not oppose, first because public 
opinion overwhelmingly endorsed the nominations, secondly because 
Mr. Roosevelt made it patent to all men that he was acting quite 
impersonally, was not attempting to entrench upon Senatorial priv- 
ileges, and had no other object in view beyond that of installing 
the best man. In a word, he has expelled “politics” from the Civil 
Service. The startling, most un-English, and hardly less un-Ameri- 
can test of efficiency and character is his sole and inexorable standard ; 
and to that standard, with a steadfastness to which those who know 
America best will do the most homage, he has forced the Senate to 
conform. In those administrative matters where he is free to act 
on his own responsibility, and may dispense with the collaboration of 
the Senate, his measures have been no less decided. One of his first 
official acts was to strengthen the Civil Service Commission, to restore 
sixteen hundred offices to the merit system that his predecessor had 
exempted, to bring sixty Indian agents within the scope of the classi- 
fied service, and to arm the commissioners with new and real powers 
over the officeholders ; and from first to last he has fought favoritism in 
the Army and Navy with a merciless vigor. One might multiply in- 
stances, but they would merely emphasize what is already clear 
enough. There is, however, one episode worth a moment’s dwelling 
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on. It was discovered about a year ago that grave irregularities, ex- 
tending all the way from petty jobbery to corruption and downright 
thieving, and-involving many men of great political influence, existed 
in the Post Office. The President’s course might have been predicted 
with entire certainty. He ordered an unflinching investigation from 
top to bottom, sparing neither friend nor foe, and utterly heedless of 
the politicians who dreaded the effect on the electorate of so ramified 
and revolting an exposure. To one of the politicians Mr. Roosevelt 
addressed, last October, the following letter :—* 


“( PERSONAL). 
“Wuite House, WasHINGTON, October —, 1903. 


“My DEAR CONGRESSMAN :— 


“The statement alleged to have been made by the inspector, that I 
‘ordered’ the indictment of , or any one else, is a lie—just as much 
a lie as if it had been stated that I ordered that any one should not be 
indicted. My directions have been explicit, and are explicit now. 
Any one who is guilty is to be prosecuted with the utmost rigor of 
the law, and no one who is not guilty is to be touched. I care not a 
rap for the political or social influence of any human being, when the 
question is one of his guilt or innocence in such a matter as the corrup- 
tion of the Government service. 

“I note what you say, that the circulation of this report about me 
may alienate the support of many of ’s friends from my adminis- 
tration. Frankly, I feel that any one who would believe such a story 
must be either lacking in intelligence, or else possessed of malignant 
credulity. If any one is to be alienated from me by the fact that I 
direct the prosecution of Republican or Democrat, without regard to 
his political or social standing, when it appears that he is guilty of 
gross wrong-doing—why, all I can say is, let him be alienated. 

“If District-Attorney - has anything which should be known 
to the Attorney-General, or to me as regards this suit, I should be 
delighted to see him. But frankly, I have not the slightest desire to 
see him if his visit is to be in the interest “of the welfare of the party,” 
or of my “success.” In a case like this, where the crime charged is 
one that strikes at the foundations of the Commonwealth, I should 


(*) I have taken this letter from the November number of The American 
Monthly Review of Reviews, a journal which, even though it does speak of 
“the so-called British Empire,” and regards Canada’s participation in the 
South African war as “the most flagrant violation of the Monroe Doctrine 
that has yet been committed,” is a sane, comprehensive, and indeed invaluable 
record of American affairs. 
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hold myself unfit for this office if I considered for one moment either 
my own welfare, or the interest of the party, or anything else except 
the interests of justice. Respectfully, 


“THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 


A man speaks there, so obviously, so fully, and with such com- 
plete revelation of himself, that one is more than content to leave it 
just as it stands, in all its naked and pregnant genuineness. 

If I have seemed to over-emphasize this, the administrative and 
intramural side of Mr. Roosevelt’s work, it is partly because it is less 
well known than his more public achievements, but chiefly because 
I believe the humdrum, daily routine to supply the best touchstone of 
a ruler’s capacity. To have penetrated the Government departments, 
and, indeed, the whole public service, with something of his own re- 
morseless efficiency and insatiable public-spiritedness, seems to me 
on the whole about the most valuable service that Mr. Roosevelt 6r 
any other President could have rendered his country. I have already 
mentioned the ardor and intimate knowledge with which he has en- 
couraged and supervised the reform of the American Army and 
Navy—the first of these an achievement which will, I believe, be found 
to rank with the highest performances of constructive statesmanship. 
But, apart from this, take the report of the Secretary of the Interior, 
and consider what has been done in developing irrigation and unearth- 
ing and punishing the frauds in the administration of the public land 
laws; or the reports from the Indian and Pension departments, from 
the Attorney-General’s office, from the Secretary of Agriculture— 
each one with its record of multiplying, intelligent, and well-ordered 
activities ; or examine the new department of Commerce and Labor, 
created and designed by Mr. Roosevelt to serve not only as the “clear- 
ing-house for information regarding the business transactions of the 
nation,” but also as “the executive arm of the Government, to aid in 
strengthening our domestic and foreign markets, in perfecting our 
transportation facilities, in building up our merchant marine, in pre- 
venting the entrance of undesirable immigrants, in improving com- 
mercial and industrial conditions, and in bringing together on com- 
mon ground those necessary partners in industrial progress—capital 
and labor.” In this department have been grouped the Labor Bu- 
reau, the permanent Census Bureau, the Immigration Bureau, the 
Corporations Bureau, the Statistical Bureau, the Lighthouse Board, 
and a variety of other services; and in its scope and importance, and 
the compactness of its organization, the department promises already 
to be the most useful, as it will assuredly be the most interesting, 
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of all the Government offices. It is, of course, too much to claim for 
Mr. Roosevelt the sole credit for these and similar achievements ; but 
it is well within the truth to say that his broad mastery over the in- 
stitutions and business of his country, his Peel-like habit of keeping 
in touch with all departments, of discussing, suggesting, animating, 
and counselling, and the infectiousness of his personal joy in work 
and immediate adequacy to the multitudinous demands of his own 
office, have been the compelling motive power of his entire adminis- 
tration. 

But the American President is something more than the Chief 
Executive. It is expected of him that he shall also be a leader, a 
party leader as well as a national leader, and his policies and legisla- 
tive successes or failures contribute no less than his administrative 
acts to the sum total of his reputation and influence. One must re- 
member, of course, that when it comes to getting measures written 
op. the statute book, a President labors under disadvantages that an 
English Premier is free from. A President can only recommend and 
suggest ; the actual initiative rests solely with Congress. If Congress 
refuses to act he is impotent, unless by a long campaign he is able to 
coerce it by the force of public opinion. Both he and his Cabinet are 
wholly apart from the Legislature. They do not sit in it, and they 
have no means of reaching it except by private persuasion or public 
pressure. The Cuban Reciprocity Treaty aptly illustrates both the 
Presidential disabilities and the way in which a man of Rooseveltian 
resolution may overcome them. In his first message to Congress, Mr. 
Roosevelt pressed for “a substantial reduction in the tariff duties on 
Cuban imports into the United States.” It was.a measure, he added, 
“to which we are bound by every consideration of honor and expe- 
diency.” In return for an acknowledgment of American suzerainty, 
and the lease of some coaling and naval stations, Mr. McKinley had 
promised the Cubans a modification of the Dingley tariff rates on 
Cuban exports of sugar and tobacco. But when Mr. Roosevelt called 
upon Congress to redeem his predecessor’s pledge, he found himself 
actively opposed. The American beet-sugar growers, the cane-sugar 
growers of Louisiana and the Southern States, the agricultural and 
commercial interests of Porto Rico, the sugar growers of Hawaii, 
and the tobacco interests of the United States joined forces in a bril- 
liantly-captained lobby. Timorous Republicans, who dreaded more 
than anything else any tinkering at the sacred edifice of Protection, 
aided and encouraged them. The Democrats took the primitive pleas- 
ure of unmitigated party men in making the confusion of their 
opponents worse confounded. In the end the treaty was held up, the 
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President beaten, and his party torn in two. It was an occasion to 
test a man through and through. A weak President would have 
thrown up the sponge at once. He would have been too appalled by 
the wreckage of his party, and too anxious to patch it together again, 
to care any longer about Cuba. And for an ordinary man in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s position the arguments in favor of doing nothing would 
have had a peculiar force. He was just beginning his Presidential 
career. Its failure or ‘success depended absolutely on the hold he 
could win over his party, and the amount of harmony he could estab- 
lish between Congress and the White House. At the very outset his 
party had declined to follow him, and the Senate had treated his 
recommendations as so much waste-paper. Was the end to be like the 
beginning? Was the Roosevelt administration to repeat the friction 
and bickerings and resultant sterility of the Cleveland Presidency? 
Besides, had not the United States already done enough for Cuba? 
Were Mr. McKinley’s pledges binding on any one but Mr. McKinley? 
Was his successor under any serious obligation to carry them out at 
the risk of party disruption, personal humiliation, and more than pos- 
sible defeat at the polls? Mr. Roosevelt is too clear-sighted a poli- 
tician not to have felt the weight of these considerations, but he is 
also too much of a man to let them influence him for one moment. 
Enough for him that the nation’s good faith was at stake. He abated 
nothing, apologized for nothing, retracted nothing. A compromise 
was suggested, but he would not hear of it. He appealed instead to 
the people, over the heads of their representatives, and the people, as 
they always do in English-speaking countries, flocked to a man in 
defence of justice, the national honor, and a bold fighter. For two 
years the battle raged, fiercely, relentlessly, but with a progressive 
yielding of the politicians to the coercion of public opinion, and the 
unwavering firmness of the President. And on December 17th, 1903, 
the victory fell to him, one of the most signal, I suppose, ever won 
by an American President over the grasping provincialism of Con- 
gress, 

There are some, no doubt, who will place on an even higher plane 
than this Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign against the Trusts. The Trusts, 
as I have often insisted, are not a party issue. Both Republicans and 
Democrats abuse them in public, and pummel them in their State and 
national “platforms,” just as they express their “unalterable adhesion” 
to the Monroe Doctrine, but with rather less sincerity: Both parties, 
too, support Trusts and are supported by them behind the scenes. The 
determinating factor in the conduct of a Presidential campaign is, 
and must be, money, and the electioneering strategists in both camps 
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are vividly aware that a too decisive policy means the forfeiture of 
vast and vital contributions. I do not say that is the greatest reason, 
but it is certainly one of the reasons, why you cannot put your finger 
on any of the innumerable Anti-Trust measures and say, This is a 
distinctively Democratic, or a distinctively Republican proposal. The 
confusion of parties was well illustrated at the State elections in 1902. 
The New York Democrats, on a platform that savagely attacked the 
Trusts, ran for the Governorship a Wall Street banker, who was 
notoriously a “Trust magnate”; the Republicans, on the other hand, 
while also inveighing against the Trusts, though with more sobriety, 
withdrew their original candidate for the Lieutenant-Governorship, 
for no other reason than that he was connected with a large number 
of Wall Street corporations. In Massachusetts the Democratic can- 
didate for the Governorship was closely identified with Trusts, and 
the Republican candidate one of their most zealous assailants. At 
the same time it is probably true enough to say that the Democratic 
professions of hostility go rather further than the Republican, and 
that as “the poor man’s party,” the Democrats may be supposed to 
tackle the problem with a greater sincerity. It is mainly among the 
Republicans that you find a disposition to pooh-pooh the whole ques- 
tion, or to rely on its immense intricacy as a reason for giving it the 
go-by, and mainly among the Democrats that you find evidences of a 
spirit that, once let loose, would over-ride sanity, and strike blindly 
at industry itself. These are the two extremes; Mr. Roosevelt’s 
course lies mid-way between the intemperance of Mr. Bryan and the 
ultra-conservatism, fearfulness, or indifference of his own followers. 
He persists that he has no intention of “attacking” the Trusts. The 
measures he has proposed for their regulation are conceived, as he 
has often said, in the interests of Capital, Labor, and the general pub- 
lic. He neither wishes nor expects to stem the organic movement 
towards amalgamation, or to ‘bring back the age of competition. If it 
is America’s destiny, and it well may be, to culminate in a sort of 
industrial feudalism, he realizes as clearly as any one the impossibility 
of thwarting it. But he has convinced himself that the new tendency, 
however beneficent and inevitable, has brought with it certain abuses 
that the Government should, if possible, find a remedy for. What 
are those abuses? The Attorney-General described them some fifteen 
months ago as “over-capitalization, lack of publicity of operation, dis- 
crimination in prices to destroy competition, insufficient personal re- 
sponsibility of officers and directors for corporate management, ten- 
dency to monopoly, and lack of appreciation in their management of 
their relations to the people for whose benefit they are permitted to 
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exist.” And for these abuses what are President Roosevelt’s reme- 
dies? I think they may all be fairly summed up in the one word, 
Publicity. The one definite proposal he has put forward is that the 
same publicity should be demanded of the Trusts as is already exacted 
from banks and insurance companies. Well, the President has got 
what he wanted. The Bill that created the Department of Commerce 
and Labor created also a Bureau of Corporations, and in this Bureau 
it vested full authority to investigate Trusts, to demand reports from 
them, and to use the information obtained as it thought right. (Sev- 
eral Corporations, by the way, have refused to supply any information, 
and the Supreme Court will therefore have to pass upon the validity 
of the new Act before we can judge of its efficacy.) Secondly, Con- 
gress has appropriated a considerable sum of money to forward offi- 
cial prosecutions under the terms of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, and 
has also passed a Bill expediting the hearing of all such cases, giving 
them a practical priority over all other litigation. And, finally, Con- 
gress, early in 1903, passed the Elkins Bill. By this Act it is sought 
to do away with the system of rebates and discriminations that enabled 
large shippers to obtain from the railroads more favorable terms for 
carrying their goods than their smaller competitors. That system, 
beyond doubt, is enormously prevalent, and unquestionably augments 
one of the few real abuses of which the Trusts have been convicted. 
Such, then, is the legislative outcome of the President’s agitation, 
and its value would seem to rest on a series of “ifs.” If the Elkins 
Act can be made to succeed, where a hundred similar laws have failed, 
and if the Supreme Court decides that publicity may be demanded 
without violating the Constitution, then the President may at least 
claim to have made a beginning. At the same time he has not relied 
merely upon legislation. The powers vested in him as Chief Executive 
by the Sherman and other Acts have been used, not without effect, 
against the Northern Securities Company, and the Beef Trust, and 
would be turned to-morrow against any other Corporation on the ad- 
vice of the Attorney-General. On the other hand, it will be noticed 
that nothing has been done to prevent the Trusts from “freezing out” 
local competition, or from dictating to retailers, and that the Tariff 
question and the Trust question have been kept carefully apart—the 
President even denying that any connection exists between them. On 
the whole, the chief value of his contribution to the problem really 
consists in the proof he has given that he is not afraid of the Trusts, 
that they cannot muzzle him, and that he intends, if possible, to regu- 
late them in a calm and deliberate spirit, with no appeal to class or 
sectional hatred, but solely from his sense of what the public interests 
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demand. Whether he succeed or fail, he has at least set an example 
of equal courage and sanity; and that means much in a discussion 
which threatened to be marked by timidity or contempt on the one side, 
and on the other by ignorance and rampant revolutionary prejudice. 
Those same qualities of courage and moderation were displayed still 
more conspicuously when the President intervened to end the great 
anthracite coal strike of 1902, and again when he sternly refused to 
allow the trades-unions to dictate the conditions of Government em- 
ployment, reinstated on the spot a foreman in the Government Print- 
ing Office, who had been dismissed by some official weakling in com- 
pliance with the demand of a union, and immediately ordered an in- 
quiry throughout all the Departments of State with a view to ascer- 
taining whether any other attempts had been made by trades-unions 
to control Government employees. 

And how has all this affected his-electoral position? Will Mr. 
Roosevelt be nominated as the Republican candidate for this year’s 
campaign, and, if nominated, will he be elected? Those are questions 
which at present can only be answered in general terms. His nomina- 
tion by the Republican Convention that meets next June, may, I 
think, be taken as almost certain, but his election is more doubtful. 
It cannot be denied that Mr. Roosevelt has startled and even alarmed 
the conservatism of his countrymen, or at least of a powerful section 
among them. Wall- Street, and by Wall Street I mean the upper 
world of business and finance, distrusted him in 1901, and distrusts 
him more now. The head and front of his offending lies, of course, 
in his Trust policy. In the eyes of Capital it was bad enough to have 
the President intervene in the Pennsylvania coal strike. Apart from 
the Constitutional objections to such a course, his action, it was argued, 
could only “increase the arrogance of Labor,” and fill it with the mis- 
chievous notion that the President was its special protector. But to 
have the President passing from this to the regulation of Trusts was 
a development that filled to overflowing the cup of capitalist resent- 
ment. Mr. Roosevelt may disclaim as much as he likes the imputation 
that he was “attacking” the Trust, and insist even to weariness that his 
policy was not a move against, but in favor of, Capital. The fact 
remains that neither the people nor the capitalists subscribe to his view 
of things. All the support and all the enmity he has won in this 
matter have sprung from the conviction that he is in some sort trying 
to restrain the power of Capital. The mere suspicion is enough to 
rouse the moneyed interests to arms. Wall Street in 1896 and 1900 
hardly used more pointed language about Mr. Bryan than it uses to- 
day about Mr. Roosevelt, and nothing would give the heads of the 
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great corporations and the financial magnates deeper gratification than 
to prevent Mr. Roosevelt’s adoption as the Republican candidate. 
Have they the power to do this? I do not believe they have, but I 
do believe that if they made up their minds to support the Democratic 
candidate—and a “sound-money,” safe, and reputable Democrat would 
be far more to their liking than Mr. Roosevelt— their influence, not 
only their social and political influence, and their influence as colossal 
employers of labor, but also their power as huge contributors to the 
campaign funds of whichever party they favor, might most seriously 
imperil Mr. Roosevelt’s chances of election. On the other hand, the 
wealth of the country being Protectionist, and opposed to the Demo- 
cratic advocacy of a low tariff, would infinitely prefer not to have to 
choose between Mr. Roosevelt and his Democratic opponent. That is 
to say, it would far rather that the Republican nominee were any one 
but Mr. Roosevelt; and this is the inner meaning of the attempt to 
“boom” Senator Hanna—a man after the capitalist’s own heart—as 
the Republican candidate. One or two more or less prominent poli- 
ticians have lent themselves to this movement, and though it is most 
unlikely to succeed, it must still be reckoned among the forces work- 
ing against Mr. Roosevelt that he has not, as Mr. McKinley had, the 
confidence and backing of the business world, and the enthusiasm of a 
united party. Again, the President has contrived, with a certain bellig- 
erent clumsiness, to inflame the South to madness, to restore the polit- 
ical alliance which Mr. McKinley had most dexterously loosened, be- 
tween the South and the Democratic Party, and to alienate the sober 
second thoughts of the country by his resurrection—unintentional, but 
none the less palpable—of the race question. Besides this, it is as cer- 
tain as anything in politics can be that the approaching election will 
be fought out primarily on the Tariff issue, and their handling of the 
Tariff has been the least satisfactory feature of the Republicans’ rec- 
ord. It must be borne in mind, as one of the hidden but most potent 
difficulties in President Roosevelt’s way, that official Republicanism is 
largely in the hands of a group of elderly and conservative politicians, 
deeply. committed to the ancient ways, and answering comfortably to 
all demands for fresh legislation, “Oh, let well enough alone”—the 
answer of all answers most repugnant to a man of the President’s 
temperament and clear-sightedness. A refusal to modify in good time 
the present high Tariff schedules must, in his opinion, lead eventually 
to a violent reaction against the principle of Protection, and against 
the Republicans as its too valiant defenders. The President has ex- 
pressed his views on the subject with usual clearness, if with rather 
less than his usual practicality. He would like to appoint a commis- 
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sion of experts to thrash out the Tariff question scientifically. He is 
not opposed to revision per se; he recognizes that while the general 
policy of Protection is fixed, schedules and rates should be readapted 
to changing conditions ; but he would like to have the whole subject 
taken out of party politics. That, of course, is Utopian. There is 
little enough as it is in American politics ; there would be nothing what- 
ever without the Tariff. Moreover, the President denies with empha- 
sis that the road to the regulation of the Trusts lies through a reform 
of the Tariff. Here, I believe, he runs counter to what is already a 
belief, or at least a suspicion, and may possibly develop into a convic- 
tion, on the part of the majority of his countrymen. The average man 
appears to be inclining more and more towards the opinion that the 
Tariff is too high, and that the Trusts thrive on it; and this is an 
opinion which the Democrats will zealously encourage. On this point 
—the degree of connection, namely, that exists between the Tariff and 
the Trusts—public opinion would seem to be running ahead both of 
the President and his party. The question is complicated by the prob- 
lem of Tariff revision, as a policy standing by itself. Does the Tariff 
foster the Trusts, and whether it does or does not, has the time come 
for revising it? These are issues that in my judgment the coming 
campaign must infallibly make clear. That is to say, the Tariff will 
be attacked not only as “the mother of the Trusts,” but on the ground 
that it is now unnecessarily Protective and the sooner the Democrats 
take up this position, under the leadership of a man in whom the busi- 
ness world has confidence, who is not a demagogue of the Bryan type, 
and has no currency heresies standing to his discredit, the better for 
their prospects.next November. The Republican attitude on this vital 
question is mixed. Official Republicanism dreads, above all things, 
having the Tariff again made a party issue. On the other hand, there 
has been growing up among the Republicans of the Western States, 
of Iowa in particular, a strong demand for immediate Tariff revision. 
Most Republicans admit, in private, if not in public, that the Dingley 
rates are in many respects now obsolete and out of touch with the 
actual business conditions of to-day, and without in the least abandon- 
ing Protection, they would consent to such a readjustment of the 
schedules as would not involve a reversal of policy. But they have 
differed, and still differ, among themselves as to when the plunge 
should be taken, and Congress invited to overhaul the Act of 1897. 
They differ still more in their views as to the responsibility of the 
Tariff for the Trusts, and, as a party, have done, and will do, all they 
can to keep the two questions separate. The result—to which the 
President’s half-heartedness has certainly contributed—is that time 
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has slipped by and nothing has been accomplished. Not a step has 
been taken towards Reciprocity or Tariff revision, and the opening of 
the Presidential campaign finds the Republicans “standing pat” on 
the Dingley Act as it is, and the Democrats preparing to hurl their 
main force against it. 

As against all this, the President has on his side an immense source 
of strength in the confidence and admiration of the average man. No 
President, or at any rate no President of recent years, has made so 
persistent an appeal to the better side of the national temperament ; 
and the spectacle of his virile decisiveness, his absolute contempt for 
the featureless and fantastic caution of the ordinary politician, and the 
real loftiness that prompts every word and every deed, have powerfully 
swayed the hearts and minds of men. There is something in Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and there is something in the American people which 
meet and join hands on a high plane, not of citizenship only, but of 
character and human nature; and so long as that can be said of a man, 
he may with impunity disregard “political” plottings, and the abuse 
and opposition of this or that “interest.” There are moments in the 
history of even such a politician-ridden country as America when the 
people take things into their own hands, and I do not believe that the 
wealth of all the Trusts and the intrigues of all the “machines” could 
now prevent Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination as the Republican candidate. 
Moreover, the Democrats, though not so divided as they were, and 
though a certain reaction in their favor is observable here and there, 
are still far from being a united party, have not yet been able to agree 
upon a leader, and even now do not know whether Clevelandism or 
Bryanism is to dictate the party programme, and choose the party 
candidate. Much will depend upon the issue of their internal arrange- 
ments, and until we know who is to lead the Democratic forces, and 
under what banner, speculation on the result of the forthcoming elec- 
tion is more than usually futile. At the most, an impression is all that 
can be ventured upon at present. My own, given without prejudice, 
is that the net result of the Democratic deliberations can mean no 
more than the difference between a close and a one-sided contest, and 
that not even a “sound-money,” conservative, and irreproachably 
“safe” Democrat could snatch from Mr. Roosevelt the prize he has so 
splendidly earned. 

SypNEyY Brooks. 
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ADMIRAL AND GENERAL REYNOLDS. 


Par nobile fratrum. 


[The following memoir, in a form somewhat different from that in which 
it is now presented, was read at the hall of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, on the occasion of the presentation of a portrait of General Reynolds, 
painted by Balling, a Danish artist, and bequeathed to the Society by the late 
Admiral Reynolds. Representing the widow and her co-executor, I was of 
course debarred from even the customary license of eulogy. In the letters and 
addresses from which I have made liberal extracts, there will be found eloquent 
praise of these two eminent brothers, who lent lustre to the respective arms of 
the service in which they spent their lives. - It is especially grateful and fitting 
to accede to the request of the editors for a memoir of Admiral Reynolds and of 
General Reynolds, for THz Unitep Service addresses itself to both army and 
navy, and no better representatives of the two services can be found than 
these two brothers.—J. G. R.] 


THERE are both in this country and elsewhere notable examples of two 
brothers achieving distinction in the sister services, but these cases are 
not so frequent as to allow the latest as well as the most shining in- 


stance to pass without special comment. There was much in common 
in the characters of Admiral and General Reynolds. They were alike 
in their dislike of mere popular applause; alike in their zealous dis- 
charge of duty; alike in always putting their whole strength into all 
they did; alike in the high estimate put upon them by all who knew 
them ; alike in enjoying the affection and confidence of all who served 
with them; alike in the hold they have gained upon the memory of 
those who could best appreciate their abilities and their patriotic de- 
votion to their country in its’ hour of direst need,—in the great strug- 
gle for its existence. General Reynolds gave up his life on the battle- 
field in the midst of health and strength, Admiral Reynolds died in 
consequence of exposure to the malarial fever of the East when he 
was in command of the Asiatic Squadron. He had broken down 
forty years before under the hardships incident to his service as a 
subaltern in Wilkes’s Exploring Expedition, was forced by ill health 
to go upon the retired list, and was employed for some years in the 
Sandwich Islands. He returned home at once on the outbreak of the 
Rebellion, and, although still disabled, he sought and at once found 
active employment, and was soon restored to the active list as a re- 
ward for his successful discharge of the important and responsible 
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duties assigned to him. Nor were these brothers alone in serving 
their country in its hour of peril. An elder brother was a paymaster 
and a younger was the quartermaster-general of Pennsylvania 
throughout the war, and served with great zeal, rendering efficient 
and valuable aid to his commander, the war governor of that great 
Commonwealth, helping to call forth its strength and contribute its 
resources of men and means to meet the exigencies of those trying 
times, and to support the strain put upon its patriotism. 

William and John Fulton Reynolds were the sons of John Rey- 
nolds, who was born near Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 1787. He 
was the son of William Reynolds, a Protestant Irishman, who came 
to this country in 1760, and married Catharine Ferree Le Fevre, the 
great-granddaughter of Mary Ferree, a French Huguenot, who set- 
tled in Lancaster County in 1708. This Mary Ferree came from the 
Rhine Provinces, where she had taken refuge from persecution in 
France, until a French invading army forced her to go still farther. 
Finally, with her three sons and three daughters and a large following 
of her fellow-countrymen, she found a home in Pennsylvania. She 
was a widow before she left Europe, yet so much of a leader that on 
her arrival she took up four thousand acres,—two thousand by grant 
from the Proprietor, who thus encouraged the settlement of an excel- 
lent class of emigrants, and two thousand by purchase. All of this 
and much adjacent land was subdivided among and settled by French 
and other Protestant refugees. They were all heartily welcomed by 
the Indians, whose king, Tanawa, lies buried in the grave-yard at 
Paradise, in Lancaster County, set apart by her. Her daughter, Cath- 
arine, married Isaac Le Fevre, who had come to this country in 1686, 
in his seventeenth year, first settling with many other French Hugue- 
nots in Esopus in New York, subsequently joining his fellow- 
Huguenots in Pennsylvania. Their son was the first white child born 
in Pequea Valley, now one of the richest, most populous, and most 
fertile tracts of Eastern Pennsylvania. Penn, in a deed dated 1712, 
for land conveyed to Daniel Ferree and Isaac Le Fevre, described 
them as “late of Steinmeister, in the Palatinate of the Rhine,” and the 
passport from the authorities of their native place speaks of them as 
coming “to the Island of Pennsylvania.” Rupp, in his “History of 
Lancaster County,” calls them Walloons. Redmond Conyngham re- 
ports a tradition that Mary Ferree was presented to Queen Anne at 
Hampton Court by Penn himself when she was on her way to his col- 
ony, and she was certainly treated with unusual honor as a representa- 
tive and leader of the French Huguenots in their exodus to a new 
home. 
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The mother of Admiral and General Reynolds was Lydia, daugh- 
ter of Samuel Moore, a Protestant Irishman, too, an early settler in 
Lancaster County, and an officer of the Pennsylvania line during the 
Revolutionary War; although on the resignation of the Continental 
army he lost his commission, his services were rewarded by a grant 
of land in the West and by a pension to his widow. Her maternal 
grandfather, Samuel Fulton, another north of Ireland emigrant, gave 
to John Fulton Reynolds his middle name. The Reynoldses well bear 
out the strong praise given to their race by Judge Chambers in his 
account of “The Irish and Scotch Settlers of Pennsylvania,” where, 
after premising that “character is said to be transmissible, and that of 
descendants may often be traced in that of their ancestors,” he asserts 
that “in all stations under the National and State governments, civil 
and military, the men of the Scotch-Irish race have generally been 
prominent, eminent, patriotic, faithful, wise, judicious and deliberate 
in council, resolute, unwavering, and inflexible in the discharge of 
duty, and when called by their country to face the public enemy in 
arms, there were none more brave, fearless and intrepid.” John 
Reynolds, the father, was left an orphan at an early age, and coming 
from Lancaster to Philadelphia, became an apprentice to Archibald 
Bartram, a well-known printer in the early years of the century; he 
‘was made a partner before he was of age, and the imprint of Bartram 
& Reynolds is found on some important publications. Reynolds re- 
turned to Lancaster, and in 1820 bought the Lancaster Journal, estab- 
lished in 1794, which grew in importance under his management. He 
sold it in 1836, and thenceforward devoted himself to the care of 
mumerous important public and private trusts. He sat in the State 
Legislature for a short time, and he was honored with the esteem and 
confidence of all his associates there, while he was active and ener- 
getic at home in advancing the interests of his fellow-townsmen, and 
especially in the cause of education, taking a large part in securing 
the establishment of the system of common schools, and in every way 
maintaining the credit and distinction which made Lancaster pre- 
eminent in the State, and that at a time when its influence was quite 
out of proportion to its mere size. John Reynolds died in Baltimore 
on the 11th of May, 1853, leaving to his children the inheritance of a 
spotless reputation. William Reynolds, his eldest son, was born in 
Lancaster, December 18, 1815; was appointed a midshipman Novem- 
ber 17, 1831; served on Wilkes’s Exploring Expedition from 1838 to 
1842, receiving his commission as lieutenant while he was with it, 
and went.on the retired list in consequence of ill health in 1851. He 
was assigned to duty at the Sandwich Islands, and remained there 
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until 1861, when he returned to the United States and applied for 
active duty. He was made commander of the naval forces at Port 
Royal, and on the recommendation of Admiral Dupont and Admiral 
Dahlgren, and at the urgent request of his juniors was restored to 
the active list; became a commodore in 1870; served as Chief of 
Bureau and as Acting Secretary of the Navy in 1873, and again in 
1874; and having been made rear-admiral December 12, 1873, was 
appointed in that year to the command of the United States naval 
forces on the Asiatic Station, where he was again stricken down and 
obliged to return home. 

It was while he was in Japanese waters that he made his will, 
bequeathing the sword intended to be presented to his brother, General 
Reynolds, by the enlisted men of the Pennsylvania Reserves, and after 
his death sent to the Admiral, as the representative of the family, to 
their nephew, Lieutenant John Fulton Reynolds Landis, now of the 
First United States Cavalry, and Balling’s portrait of General Rey- 
nolds to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, thus showing that his 
iast thought was of that brother’s memory, and that his last wish was 
to perpetuate the name and fame of the gallant soldier whose death on 
the battle-field has forever connected him with the successful issue of 
the great struggle at Gettysburg. 

Of Admiral Reynolds’s services the Secretary of the Navy, in the 
order announcing his death, says, “In the administration of the duties 
committed to him he did much to improve the personnel and efficiency 
of the enlisted men of the navy, and in the discharge of all the duties 
devolving on him during a long career in the service he exhibited 
zeal, intelligence, and ability, for all of which he was conspicuous.” 

Judge Allen, the Hawaiian representative at Washington, said, 
“Admiral Reynolds, when a young man attached to Wilkes’s Explor- 
ing Expedition, made a thorough examination of the Hawaiian 
Islands. Returning there on account of ill health, he became strongly 
impressed with the importance of their position, not only as a resort 
for the mercantile and naval marine, but as an outpost of defense to 
the United States. He urged the establishment of more intimate 
commercial relations between the two countries, not only on the score 
of increased business, but as tending to strengthen the political posi- 
tion of the United States in its control of the Western World. His 
judgment was strikingly correct, not only in all that related to his 
professional duty, but in regard to promoting the commercial and 
industrial interests of the whole country. He seconded heartily the 
action of the government in negotiating the Hawaiian treaty of 
reciprocity, viewing it as of great political as well as commercial value, 
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and urging on all the public men who consulted him on account of his 
long residence in the islands, the necessity of favorable action. His 
opinion was clear and emphatic that the treaty would give the United 
State a controlling interest in the islands, and it had great and de- 
served weight with those who, knowing his thorough acquaintance 
with the subject, could rely implicitly on his sound advice and his 
mature judgment. The Hawaiians have always borne in grateful 
memory his long residence in their midst, and his action in forward- 
ing the treaty which has secured them a strong alliance with the 
United States, and saved them from the risks of an unwelcome pro- 
tectorate from some distant power. It was eminently characteristic of 
Admiral Reynolds that in his successive visits to the islands and in 
his frequent intercourse with their representatives, he never failed to 
do and to secure justice to them, and to maintain the high and well- 
earned confidence which has always been put in our naval representa- 
tives by those countries with which they have had most to do.” 

Rear-Admiral Rodgers said, “I know that Admiral Dupont placed 
the greatest confidence in Reynolds,—his administration of his com- 
mand was always admirable, he was always ready for duty, and no 
one was ever detained for a moment for anything which it laid in his 
power to do at once. The letters on file in the Navy Department 
show how valuable, how indispensable were the services he rendered 
to the fleet at Port Royal. At the Sandwich Islands, as elsewhere, he 
was conspicuous for his attention to his duties and for his skill in per- 
forming them. To a ready command of language he united clear 
perceptions, a facile pen, and elegant diction,—he wrote well and with 
great strength. In losing Admiral Reynolds the navy lost one of its 
most devoted servants and one of its most esteemed officers.” 

His last service was in command of the United States naval forces 
on the Asiatic Station. Sailing from: New York in his flag-ship Ten- 
nessee, he went through the Suez Canal, receiving unusual honors 
from the Khedive of Egypt and from the British officers in India. 
In China and Japan, in Siam and Singapore, he discharged with great 
success the large discretion necessarily vested in our naval comman- 
ders in the East. Lieutenant-Commander White, who was a member 
of Admiral Reynolds’s staff, in his rough notes of his last cruise, 
speaks of the thoroughness with which he carried out all his orders 
and visited all the points prescribed, notably working to secure the 
success of his negotiation with the King of Siam and to re-establish 
friendly relations with his kingdom, and in all his dealings and inter- 
course making a strong and favorable impression on all with whom he 
was personally and officially brought in contact. In Japan, his rela- 
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tions with native as well as foreign dignitaries were always of the 
pleasantest kind. In China, he took his flag-ship close to the great 
China Wall, where it comes down to the sea, and afterwards visited 
Pekin, and was received by the regent with the distinction due his 
rank and the country he so well represented. His health failing, he 
relinquished his command and returned home. This was his last 
duty; he soon after went on the retired list, and after a long illness 
be died in Washington in November, 1879. 

John Fulton Reynolds was born in Lancaster on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, 1820. Like his elder brother William, and with his younger 
brother James Le Fevre, he was sent to school at Litiz, a Moravian 
village laid out as a colony from Bethlehem in 1757, and deriving 
its name from a village in Bohemia, whence many of the United 
Brethren had emigrated to this country. It has always been famous 
for its schools. Originally there was one for boys belonging to the 
society and another for those of other denominations, but finally these 
were consolidated, and in 1815 put under charge of Mr. John Beck, 
who remained at its head for fifty years, when he was succeeded by 
his son. In his valedictory address of 1865 he gives a catalogue of his 
pupils, and it contains the names of William Reynolds in 1827, and 
john and James Reynolds in 1833. Beck was noted for his social 
intercourse and parental influence with his boys; he inspired them 
with a real love of work and a hearty enthusiasm in all their pursuits ; 
he had the gift of teaching them how to learn, and in giving them a 
good practical education he made his school deservedly popular and 
successful, so that it left its marked and lasting influence on all those 
whose early education was begun under his fostering care. 

One of Reynolds’s school-fellows says of him, “He was a general 
favorite; of a kindly but very lively temperament, he attracted sym- 
pathy and love with all, and was held in high esteem,—his happy and 
joyous face showed that he belonged to a race of hardy scholars, work- 
ing and playing in earnest.” To give them a classical training the 
Reynolds boys were sent from Litiz to Long Green, Maryland, about 
sixteen miles from Baltimore, where the’Rev. Mr. Morrison, a Pres- 
byterian clergyman, had established a very successful high school in 
an old colonial mansion of the Carrolls. Afterwards they returned to 
Lancaster to go to a public school on the Lancastrian method, where 
they served their turn as monitors, studied French and mathematics, 
and received their appointments, William going into the navy as a 
midshipman, John to West Point as a cadet. They received these 
from Mr. Buchanan, at that time a leading representative of Pennsyl- 
vania in Congress, and one of that strong body of able men who made 
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the local reputation of Lancaster and carried it into the highest place 
in our government. With him as with his other contemporaries the 
elder Reynolds maintained a life-long intimacy,—the tie of Federalism 
bound them together for many years, and their friendship outlived 
their party, for they went together over to the new Jacksonian Dem- 
ocracy. 

Reynolds was appointed a cadet at West Point on the 3oth of June, 
1837, being then nearly seventeen; he graduated on the 22d of June, 
1841, number twenty-six in a class of fifty-two. Among his class- 
mates were General Wright, now Chief of Engineers, U. S. A., 
Lyons, Garesche, Tower, Whipple, Rodman, Howe, Totten, Garnett, 
ai! well known for their share in the late war, and in which, like him, 
they won honor and distinction. 

He was appointed brevet lieutenant July 1, 1841, and second 
lieutenant in the Third Artillery, October 23, 1841; first lieutenant, 
June 1, 1846; was in the battery under T. W. Sherman in the battle 
of Monterey, and for his services there brevetted captain September 
23, 1846; was engaged in the battle of Buena Vista on the 21st of 
January, 1847, and was brevetted major for his gallantry on that field. 
He was appointed captain March 5, 1855; was mentioned in general 
orders for his services in the expedition against the Rogue River 
indians in Oregon; took part in the Utah Expedition, under General 
A. S. Johnston, in 1858; and in 1859 was appointed commandant of 
cadets at West Point. May 14, 1861, he was appointed lieutenant- 
colonel of the Fourteenth Infantry, and on the 20th of August, 1861, 
brigadier-general U. S. V. At the request of Governor Curtin he was 
assigned the command of the first brigade of the division of Penn- 
sylvania Reserves, then under Major-General McCall, in front of 
Washington, Meade and Ord taking the other brigades. In May, 
1862, he was made military governor of Fredericksburg, and it is 
characteristic of the man that when he was taken prisoner at the 
battle of Gaines’ Mills, on the 28th of June, and sent to Richmond, the 
civil authorities of Fredericksburg went to Richmond to solicit his 
exchange. This was finally effected, and he was exchanged for Gen- 
eral Barksdale, who was also killed at Gettysburg. Reynolds em- 
ployed his enforced leisure in prison by preparing a careful report of 
the operations of his command in the campaign under McClellan, and 
on his release rejoined the army on the 8th of August, and was as- 
signed command of the division of Pennsylvania Reserves, taking a 
distinguished part in the campaign of the Army of Virginia under 
General Pope; at the request of Governor Curtin he was assigned 
command of the militia at the time of the first invasion of Pennsyl- 
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vania; returning to the Army of the Potomac, he succeeded General 
Hooker in command of the First Corps; on the 29th of March, 1863, 
lie was appointed major-general U. S. V.; and on the 1st of June, 
colonel Fifth United States Infantry; on the 12th of June he was as- 
signed to the command of the left wing of the Army of the Potomac, 
consisting of his own and the Third and Eleventh Corps, and of the 
cavalry division under Buford; and on the Ist of July, 1863, he fell 
at Gettysburg at the head of his troops, in the advance of the army, 
and at the very outset of the great battle. 

The letters written by him during his busy career will illustrate 
his character. He writes from camp near Monterey, 6th of December, 
1846, “In the first place, our battery was ordered into town on the 
21st, with four guns, four caissons, and six horses to a carriage. It 
was discovered that only one gun could be brought into action, the 
remainder was therefore exposed to the fire from the enemy’s works 
without being of the least use. It was therefore ordered back where 
it started from, and which it never should have left at the time it did; 
afterwards the men were of some use in driving back the cavalry of 
the enemy. On the 23d we were again in town, and suffered more in 
the loss of men than we did on the 21st; in all we had twenty-two 
horses and about twelve or fourteen men disabled. My horse was shot 
on the 21st, but has entirely recovered, and is in much better condition 
than ever, inasmuch as he can go over his four bars and think noth- 
ing of it. There are but three of us now in the company, Thomas, 
myself, and French, Bragg having succeeded to the company poor 
Ridgeley commanded. What an unfortunate fate was his! A more 
gallant officer there was never in the service, or a more noble, gener- 
ous companion; his death will be regretted by the whole army. He 
was looked upon as the real hero of the Resaca.” 

From camp near Monterey, May 16, 1847, he writes, “All I care 
for and all the reward I expect is the good opinion of my brother of- 
ficers in the army. I have been gratified to my heart’s content with 
all the honors of war, but I am in for the war and expect to see it 
through.” Carleton, in his “History of the Battle of Buena Vista,” 
makes frequent mention of Reynolds, who was in command of a 
section of T. W. Sherman’s battery, and was with his two guns in 
May’s cavalry operations, doing gallant service in repelling the attack 
of the Mexicans on Buena Vista, and aiding in turning the enemy’s 
right at very close quarters. 

In General Orders No. 14, of November 13, 1857, and No. 22, of 
November 10, 1858, from headquarters of the army, Brevet Major 
J. F. Reynolds, Company H, Third Artillery, is one of the officers 
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“specially commended for skill, perseverance, and judgment in their 
conduct of the campaign of March, April, May, and June, 1856, in 
which, after traversing the mountains and valleys of the Rogue River, 
the troops had a number of severe conflicts, and compelled the Indians 
to surrender at discretion, thus terminating the war in Southern 
Oregon.” 

In September, 1859, he writes fram camp at: Fort Dalles, Oregon, 
describing the march of eight hundred and thirty-eight miles from 
Camp Floyd, Utah, having spent seventy-one days on the journey. 
He says, “And now we are at the end of the land route, about to ship 
the battery by water to Vancouver, ninety miles down the river. The 
march was tedious but very successful, and we are glad to get away 
from the despicable Mormons, whose hordes have seized the heart of 
the country and live in open defiance of the law.” On the 18th of 
June, 1861, writing from West Point, he speaks of “the sorrowful 
condition of our only lately happy and prosperous country,” and of the 
visit of Mr. Jefferson Davis, in the preceding September, with a com- 
mittee of Congressmen “laboring to reorganize our national school, 
whose sons never, until the seeds sown by his parricidal hand had 
filled it with the poisonous weed of secession, had known any other 
allegiance than that due to the whole country, or worshipped any other 
flag than that which waved over our youthful hopes and aspirations, 
and under which we marched so proudly in our boyish days. Who 
could have believed that he was then brooding over his systematic 
plan for disorganizing the whole country? The depth of his treachery 
has not been plumbed yet, but it will be.” In a letter from Fort Trum- 
bull, on the 15th of July, 1861, he says, “I left West Point on the 3d, 
and have been busy since dispatching officers of my new regiment on 
recruiting service. I would have preferred, of course, the artillery 
arm of the service, but could not refuse at this time, when the govern- 
ment has a right to my services in any capacity. We have just re- 
ceived the news of General McClellan’s victories, and hope they are 
the harbingers of the ultimate triumph and vindication of the Consti- 
tution of our fathers.” After he had gone to the field, on the 4th of 
November, 1861, he writes, “I put the division through a review, the 
form of which I arranged according to my idea of the proper forma- 
tion and disposition of large bodies of troops; it was a decided suc- 
cess. We are to have a review of three divisions soon, and in the 
same manner, putting about thirty thousand men in, and allowing 
them to maneuver and pass in review in proper order.” 

He did his best to make the Pennsylvania militia as useful as pos- 
sible in the emergency for which he was called to command them in 
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the autumn of 1862, and his labors were fully appreciated by those 
most competent to judge, although he was also the subject of much 
adverse comment by persons unwilling or unable even then to ap- 
preciate the advantage and necessity of strict military discipline. On 
the conclusion of this service Governor Curtin wrote him the following 


letter of thanks: 
“PENNSYLVANIA EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 


“HarrisBurc, 26th September, 1862. 


“GENERAL,—Having relieved you from duty as commander of the 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Militia, recently called out for the defense 
of the State, I deem it proper.to express my strong sense of the grati- 
tude which Pennsylvania owes for the zeal, spirit, and ability which 
you brought to her service at a period when her honor and safety 
were threatened. That for her security you left the command of your 
brave division, the Pennsylvania Reserves, thus losing the opportunity 
of leading this gallant corps at South Mountain and Antietam, is a 
just demonstration of the true affection you bear for your native 
State, which, be assured, her freemen reciprocate, and for which, in 
their behalf, I am happy to make you this acknowledgment. 


“(Signed ) A. G. Curtin. 


“To BRIGADIER-GENERAL JOHN F. Reynotps, U. S. A.” 


In his letter from camp near Sharpsburg, Maryland, October 5, 
1862, Reynolds says, “I finished up the militia just as soon as possible 
as far as I was concerned, though I was sorry to see they did not 
escape without an accident, which I was apprehensive all the time 
might occur. They were impatient beyond any conception, and finally 
exhausted my patience in one or two instances. The President visited 
us on Friday last. My corps, for I am commanding Hooker’s tempor- 
arily, were kept under arms waiting in the sun for so long a time as 
to have entirely melted out what little remained of their enthusiasm.” 
And on the 14th of October, speaking of Stuart’s raid, he says, “When 
I heard that the enemy’s cavalry had got over into the State I rejoiced, 
because I thought they must be caught before they recrossed the 
river, but their escape has given me quite a shock. I did not think 
they could perform such a feat in our own country. On the Chicka- 
hominy it was different,—the very audacity of the thing was the secret 
of its success. The State should have an organized force on the fron- 
tier, of cavalry, infantry, and artillery, to be posted on their exposed 
points, which could be moved with something like rapidity in a body. 
Militia without artillery would be good only to be paroled.” 
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In his letter of November 30, 1862, from headquarters First Army 
Corps, camp at Brooks’ Station, Virginia, he says, “The removal of 
General McClellan was a surprise to the greater portion of the army 
here, but, take it together, it created less feeling than I feared such a 
step would have done. I saw more of him on this march than I have 
done since he has been in command of the army; had-been with him 
most of the time in the advance, and think the step taken by the au- 
thorities in Washington was as unwise and injudicious as it was un- 
called for; yet the prevailing spirit, with few exceptions, is obedi- 
ence to the powers that be and a determination to do all that they are 
capable of under the new chief, who is as noble a spirit as ever existed, 
and who feels, no doubt, in his honesty of purpose, that he is fairly 
qualified to carry an army of such magnitude as this through a cam- 
paign. Very few are, that I know. of, under all the circumstances. 
The country is not as favorable as Maryland, and the enemy are now 
in position where they can receive supplies and information ad libitum. 
We will have a hard campaign if we undertake to advance from this 
point, the roads and the country itself are not favorable.” 

Reynolds tells his own story in his testimony before the Committee 
on the Conduct of the War, as given on the 23d March, 1863 (vol. i., 
Part I., p. 593): “When the Rebellion broke out I was commanding 
the cadets at West Point, and joined the army in the field in Septem- 
ber, 1861, when it was opposite Washington, under General McClel- 
lan: I was attached to McDowell’s corps, in the division commanded 
by General McCall. I remained attached to that corps until the begin- 
ning of June, when the division was sent from Fredericksburg to 
General McClellan, by way of the Rappahannock and York Rivers. 
The division joined the Army of the Potomac at the White House 
about the roth of June. I was present at the battle of Mechanicsville, 
on the 26th of June; it began in the afternoon, between two and three 
c’clock. The forces engaged were two brigades of McCall’s division, 
occupying a defensive position along the line of Beaver Dam Creek, 
which had been selected prior to our arrival or about that time by 
General Porter, and the troops disposed on it by General Seymour and 
myself, under General McCall’s direction. The enemy attacked the 
position on the two roads leading to the left and right with quite a 
Jarge force and with great vigor. The action continued until nightfall, 
when the enemy were repulsed in every effort that he made to assault 
or to turn the immediate position on the right. About twelve o’clock 
at night I received orders from General McCall to evacuate the posi- 
tion and fall back on Cold Harbor Road to Gaines’ Mills. I was pres- 
ent at the battle of Gaines’ Mills, and my brigade was engaged for the 
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greater part of the afternoon, and until our line was broken on the 
ieft and the enemy succeeded in cutting off a portion of the troops 
engaged on the right, and I was unfortunately cut off myself, so that 
I was made prisoner the next morning. I rejoined General McClel- 
lan’s army at Harrison’s Landing, and immediately reported for duty, 
and took command of the division of Pennsylvania Reserves. The 
division was ordered to embark for Acquia Creek, and debarked there 
about the 20th of August, when I proceeded to Fredericksburg and 
reported to General Burnside. I was then ordered to Kelly’s Ford, on 
the Rappahannock ; reported to General Pope, who assigned my divis- 
ion temporarily to General McDowell’s corps. On the morning of the 
next day I received orders from General Pope to join him on the 
march to Warrenton. We took part in all the operations of his army 
after that time, being engaged in the battles of the 29th and 3oth, 
retiring with his forces to the defences in Washington.” 

In his examination before the Fitz-John Porter court-martial, 
General Reynolds testified on the 30th December, 1862, “I was a 
brigadier-general commanding the division of Pennsylvania Reserves. 
I was attached to General Porter’s corps in the Army of the Potomac. 
My command was the first from the Army of the Potomac to the 
Army of Virginia. After leaving Rappahannock Station, at which 
point my division joined the Army of Virginia, I was temporarily 
attached to General McDowell’s corps. On the night between the 
27th and 28th of August I was at Buckland Mills, between Warrenton 
and Gainesville. On the morning of the 28th, after passing Gaines- 
ville for a short distance, my column was directed to the right, to 
march on Manassas. On the 29th I was on the left of General Sigel’s 
command, engaged with the enemy. I was on the extreme left of our 
troops, facing the enemy, and their right, towards sunset, had been 
extended across the pike, with fresh troops coming down the Warren- 
ton Pike. I made an attack on their right with my division, but was 
cbliged to change front to meet the enemy coming down the pike. I 
was forming my troops parallel to the pike to attack the enemy, which 
was on the other side of the pike, but was obliged to change front 
from front to rear to face the troops coming down the pike. They 
continued to come on there until they formed and extended across the 
pike. The enemy’s right outflanked my left towards evening. The 
division was maneuvering almost all the morning, and indeed in action 
all that day. On the morning of Saturday, the 30th, I was up in the 
front, and found the enemy in heavy force to the front and left by 
personal reconnoissance. Between two and three the main attack was 
made by the enemy.” 
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It was Reynolds’ corps and Meade’s division that, under Reynolds’ 
orders, made the one brilliant success at Fredericksburg, attacking 
and breaking the enemy’s line. That it was nugatory for want of 
prompt support was no fault of Reynolds or of Meade or of their 
troops. Their orders were carried out with impetuous and unhesitat- 
ing courage, and it does not lessen the credit due them that so com- 
petent and impartial a critic as the.Count of Paris, in his “History 
of the Rebellion,” decides that the success of the movement would 
not have secured a victory for the Union forces. Reynolds, in his 
report, after describing the movements of his command, says, 
““Meade’s division successfully carried the wood in front, crossed the 
railroad, charged up the slope of the hill, and gained the road and 
edge of the wood, driving the enemy from his strong position in the 
ditches and railroad cut, capturing the flags of two regiments, and 
sending about two hundred prisoners to the rear”; and concludes his 
account of the day’s operations with marked emphasis: “The gallantry 
and steadiness of the troops brought into action on the left is de- 
serving of great praise, the new regiments vying with the veterans in 
steadiness and coolness. That the brilliant attack made and the ad- 
vanced position gained by them were not more successful in their 
results was due to the strong character of the enemy’s defences, the 
advantage he had of observing all our dispositions, while he made his 
own to meet them entirely under cover, and the loss of many of the 
leading officers of the command.” 

In the complicated series of operations at Chancellorsville, Rey- 
nolds, with the First Corps, made a demonstration in force on the 
extreme left, and then moved with great speed to the extreme right, 
arriving there in time to take the place in line of that part of the force 
under General Hooker which had been overcome. In all the opera- 
tions Reynolds was distinguished for his untiring activity, and a char- 
acteristic story is told of him that, when exhausted by fatigue, he 
coolly went to sleep at a council of war, after saying that he was in 
favor of moving on the enemy at the earliest moment, and he asked 
General Meade to vote for him, modestly adding, that as his corps 
had not been engaged, he thought the question of fighting ought to be 
decided by those who had been, but he was sure his men would fight 
as well as they had marched. 

The report was current in the corps at that time that Reynolds had 
been summoned to Washington and offered the command of the Army 
of the Potomac, and that he refused it on the ground that there was 
too much interference from Washington; that no man could lead it 
safely or successfully without being freed from any such control, and 
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that he preferred doing his duty as a corps commander rather than 
undertake an empty honor which carried with it no equivalent power 
or authority. It is characteristic of the man that even in his private 
letters to his family he never made any mention of the fact or in any 
way discussed the burning questions that were then making such sad 
havoc in the relations of the corps commanders and the commanding 
general of the Army of the Potomac and the authorities at Washing- 
ton. ; 

During the long and weary months spent on the Rappahannock, 
broken only by the unfortunate “mud march,” Reynolds kept his corps 
in good heart ; and at a time when it became a fashion for officers high 
in command to go to Washington to give advice as to who ought to 
be put at the head of the army, Reynolds remained steadily at his own 
headquarters, looking after his men, holding stoutly aloof from all 
personal or partisan quarrels, and keeping guardedly free from any 
of the heart-burnings and jealousies that did so much to cripple the 
usefulness and endanger the reputation of many gallant officers. His 
only utterances were his answers made under examination before the 
Congressional Committee on the Conduct of the War, and in the long 
series of volumes of their reports, wherever Reynolds spoke, his testi- 
mony is clear, straightforward, direct, to the purpose, and entirely free 
from any criticism of those under and with whom he served. Those 
reports remain one of the most extraordinary features of the war, and 
make a surprising exhibition of the extent to which civilians sat in 
judgment upon military operations, and undertook to guide, direct, 
influence, and criticise them. It would be surprising, indeed, if sol- 
diers in the field could have remained strangers to the partisan and 
personal influences thus directly brought to bear upon them, and it is 
perhaps equally plain that military headquarters in Washington were 
most injuriously affected by the necessity, real or imaginary, of con- 
ciliating the political leaders, who mistook the power and office of rep- 
resentatives of the people in Congress for a direct commission to 
control those who by military training, both at West Point and in the 
field, were best fitted to direct the movements of the armies, to select 
their commanders, and to give them that freedom of operation which 
alone can secure success. It was Reynolds’s merit that he never would 
accept command unless it was unfettered and independent and absolute 
within its sphere. 

When Lee began his second invasion of Pennsylvania, Hooker 
assigned Reynolds to the command of the left wing of the Army of 
the Potomac, consisting of his own corps, the First, the Third, under 
Sickles, and the Eleventh, under Howard, and Buford with his cavalry 
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division. As soon as Hooker had crossed the Potomac, he directed 
Reynolds to send detachments to seize the passes of the South Moun- 
tain, and to follow and confine the enemy in its line of advance within 
the one valley in which he then was, promising to bring a strong 
force within supporting distance should the enemy turn back from 
Pennsylvania and offer battle to the force which Hooker was about to 
send upon its rear. , 

It is a tradition of the army that when Hooker was about to be re- 
lieved, the command was again offered to Reynolds, who declined it in 
favor of Meade, and that it was only long after Reynolds’s death that 
Meade learned this fact at the War Department. Meade and Rey- 
nolds had a long conference at Frederick City, Maryland, when the 
former assumed command, and the plans on which the army was 
operated were no doubt fully discussed between them. On the 28th 
of June orders were issued for the army to move on the following 
morning in three columns from Frederick, where it had been concen- 
trated, the First and Eleventh Corps being directed to Emmittsburg, 
the cavalry under Buford on the left, covering the flanks and head of 
the infantry column. 

On the 30th the order of march was issued for the movement of 
the army on the Ist of July,—the Third Corps to go to Emmittsburg, 
the First to Gettysburg, the Eleventh in supporting distance. Rey- 
nolds, in view of the near approach to the enemy, turned over the 
command of his own corps to Doubleday, and directed the general 
niovement in close communication with Buford in the advance. Bu- 
ford, with his division of cavalry, encamped at Fountain Dale on the 
2gth of June, and started at an early hour in the morning towards. 
Gettysburg, but unexpectedly came upon a detachment of the enemy’s 
infantry. It was a part of Pettigrew’s brigade, of Heth’s division, of 
Hill’s corps. He moved-towards Emmittsburg, and received orders 
to march to Gettysburg, and to hold the town, with the assurance of 
instant support from the infantry. On the same morning a portion of 
Heth’s division, of Hill’s corps, approached Gettysburg as near as the 
crest of Seminary Ridge, but after a short time countermarched, and 
by half-past ten had disappeared. In an hour after they had gone 
Buford arrived with his division, passed through the main street of 
the town, and out upon the Chambersburg Pike, and at a distance of 
a mile and a half went into position—-Gamble’s brigade across the 
pike, Devin’s across the Mummasburg and Carlisle Roads. Gamble 
threw out his pickets towards Cashtown, Devin his towards Hunters- 
town, scouring the country, capturing stragglers from the enemy, and 
obtaining information that satisfied Buford that the rebel army was 
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converging on Gettysburg, and that heavy columns were already near 
that place. The Union army, too, was moving in the same direction, 
and on the night of the 30th, Reynolds bivouacked on the banks of 
Marsh Creek, four miles away, with the First Corps. Howard was 
with the Eleventh a few miles farther back, on the Emmittsburg Road. 
Sickles was with the Third Corps at Emmittsburg. General Rey- 
nolds was kept fully aware of the movements of the enemy by Buford, 
who had reported to him in person on the afternoon of the 30th, and 
through an aide of Reynolds’s, who had gone with Buford to the 
front and returned late at night with the latest news. 

Reynolds formed his troops for the night on ground and in posi- 
tions from which he could fight, if attacked, until he could gather to- 
gether and hold in hand his whole force, and reported the condition of 
affairs to Meade. On the morning of the 1st, Buford’s line extended 
from the point where the Millerstown Road crosses Willoughby Run, 
across the Chambersburg Pike, around the Mummasburg, Carlisle, 
and Harrisburg Pikes, and the railroad, thus covering all the roads 
entering the town from the north and west. The guns of his light 
batteries were placed on a ridge parallel with Seminary Ridge, about 
half a mile from it, where the rest of his forces were posted, dis- 
mounted, as a reserve. Lieutenant Jerome, Buford’s signal officer, 
says that on the night of the 30th, Buford, in conversation with Devin, 
said the battle would be fought at this point, and that he was afraid 
it would commence in the morning, before the infantry could get up. 
Buford, in his report, dated August 27, says, “On the 1st of July, 
between 8 and 9 A. M., reports came in from the First Brigade, Colonel 
Gamble, that the enemy was coming down from towards Cashtown in 
force. Colonel Gamble made an admirable line of battle, and moved 
off to meet him. The two lines soon became engaged, we having the 
advantage of position, he in numbers. The First brigade held its own 
for more than two hours, and had to be literally dragged back a few 
hundred yards, to a position more secure and better sheltered. Tid- 
ball’s battery, commanded by Lieutenant Calif, second Artillery, 
fought on this occasion as is seldom witnessed. At one time the enemy 
had a concentric fire upon this battery from twelve guns, all at short 
range, but Calif held his own gloriously’ and worked his guns delib- 
erately, with great judgment and skill, and with wonderful effect upon 
the enemy. The First Brigade maintained this unequal contest until 
the leading division of General Reynolds’s corps came up to its assist- 
ance, and then most reluctantly did it give up the front. A portion 
of the Third Indiana found horse-holders, borrowed muskets, and 
fought with the Wisconsin regiment that came to relieve them.” 

Reynolds left his camp early on the morning of the Ist, and start- 
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ing Wadsworth’s division himself and putting the whole corps in mo- 
tion, went on in advance, passing through the town to the Seminary, 
where he had a short but significant conversation with General Bu- 
ford. From him and from actual observation he ascertained the real 
state of the case, and requesting Buford to hold fast the position he 
had secured, and promising to bring up the whole force under his 
command as fast as it could be concentrated, he dispatched a staff- 
officer to headquarters to report to Meade, another to Howard to 
bring up his corps with all possible speed, another to Sickles to come 
forward at once, another to hasten on the divisions of the First Corps, 
and then rode back across the fields to meet the head of his advancing 
column. This he took by the direct route he had improvised, leveling 
fences and hastily breaking a straight road for the troops to the ridge 
in front of the Seminary, where he found the enemy pressing Buford’s 
cavalry, and at once led his men to their relief. Cutler’s brigade, of 
Wadsworth’s division, had the advance; three regiments, the Seventy- 
Sixth and One Hundred and Forty-seventh New York, and the Fifty- 
sixth Pennsylvania, Wadsworth, by Reynolds’s order, took to the 
right, facing westward, north of the bed of an old unfinished railroad ; 
the two remaining regiments, the Ninety-fifth New York and Four- 
tcenth (New York State Militia) Brooklyn, Reynold’s himself took, 
along with Hall’s Second Maine Battery, to the south of the railroad, 
posting the battery on the pike, the cavalry withdrawing as the in- 
fantry went into position. The Fifty-Sixth Pennsylvania, under Gen- 
eral Hofman, had the honor of opening the infantry engagement. 
Colonel Dudley, who succeeded General Meredith in command of 
the “Iron Brigade,” says in his report, “At a point about one mile 
south of the town the column left the Emmittsburg Road, bearing 
away to the west, and moved at double-quick across the fields to the 
crest of the Seminary Ridge, along which it moved with celerity to the 
Hagerstown Road, then bearing away again to the west, came into the 
low ground or swale immediately west of the Seminary; hardly had 
the first regiment arrived upon this ground when Captain Wadsworth, 
of General Reynold’s staff, brought information that the enemy were 
advancing in strong force along and upon both sides of the Chambers- 
burg Pike, and almost simultaneously the Second Brigade became en- 
gaged upon the right. The directions of General Reynolds to the 
“Iron Brigade’ were to hurry forward and over the ridge in our front, 
and attack the enemy then advancing up its western slope. The Sec- 
ond Wisconsin being upon the ground, was at once directed to charge, 
and moved with their accustomed steadiness into the northern edge 
of McPherson’s woods, and became at once hotly engaged. The Sev- 
enth Wisconsin and the following regiments were hurried up, and 
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striking the enemy, forced them to retreat down the slope upon which 
he had been so confidently advancing. Reaching Willoughby Run at 
its base, the Twenty-fourth Michigan and Nineteenth Indiana were 
hastily thrown across into position to enfilade the enemy’s line.” 

The result of this dash was the surrender of General Archer with 
the larger portion of his brigade. The keen prescience of General 
Reynolds comprehended at once the importance of holding in check 
the advancing enemy and preventing, if possible, their occupation of 
so important a position. General Reynolds was personally attending 
to the hasty formation for the charge of the “Iron Brigade” when he 
was fatally wounded by one of Archer’s skirmishers, at a moment 
when his aides were riding to the various regiments carrying the in- 
structions of the general “to charge as fast as they arrived.” General 
Doubleday, in his report, says, “McPherson’s woods possessed all the 
advantages of a redoubt, strengthening the centre of our line and en- 
filading the enemy’s columns should they advance in the open space 
on either side. This tongue of wood was also coveted by the enemy, 
and Archer’s brigade, of Heth’s division, had been sent across the run 
to occupy it, and was already advancing upon its base when the ‘Iron 
Brigade’ arrived.” Reynolds at once ordered it to advance at double- 
quick, and followed as the leading regiment, the Second Wisconsin, 
under Fairchild, hurried into the woods, full of rebel skirmishers and 
sharpshooters; as soon as the troops were engaged there, Reynolds 
turned to look for his supporting columns and to hasten them on, and 
as he reached the point of woods he was struck by a ball fired, it is 
supposed, by a rebel sharpshooter in one of the trees, and was fatally 
wounded; his horse carried him a few rods towards the open and he 
fell on the ground, dead. Almost at the moment when his aides, Riddle 
and Wadsworth, had effected the capture of Archer’s brigade, Rey- 
nolds fell, and the rebel brigadier-general and his men were marching 
io the rear while the dead body of Reynolds was carried in the same 
direction in a bier hastily improvised, a blanket swung over muskets, 
on the shoulders of his men. It was first taken to the Seminary, and 
when the fortune of the day was turning against us it was taken 
through the town to a little house on the Emmittsburg Road, where 
it remained until the final retreat of our forces was ordered, and then 
it was taken in an ambulance to Meade’s headquarters and to Union- 
_ town, whence it was brought by rail to Baltimore, on the next day to 
Philadelphia, and on Saturday, the 4th of July, to Lancaster, where 
it was quietly interred alongside of his father and mother. Sixteen 
years later the body of his elder brother, Admiral Reynolds, was 
brought to the same spot. 

There was a general expression of grief for the untimely death of 
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General Reynolds, and an almost unanimous feeling that his services 
in seizing the position in front of the town and in boldly engaging the 
enemy with a largely inferior force went far towards securing the 
ultimate success of the battle of Gettysburg, and largely contributed 
to make it a crowning triumph for the Union cause. His name and 
fame are now indissolubly bound up with the history of the operations 
that culminated in the battle which finally and forever freed the North 
from the fear even of an invasion in force. 

Mr. James Beale, formerly of the Twelfth Massachusetts (First 
Brigade, First Division, First Corps), a diligent student of the mili- 
tary history of the Rebellion, has made some important contributions 
from unpublished letters in his collection as to the exact details of the 
opening of the battle. G. B. Garrison, who was employed by General 
Buford as a scout, writes that “I find in my old note-book that Rey- 
nolds came on the field twenty-five minutes before nine, in advance 
of his corps; the first infantry came on the field fifteen minutes after 
nine.” 

General Weld, then a captain and aide-de-camp on Reynolds’s 
staff, finds in his diary that “at eight o’clock Reynolds and his staff 
started for the front. * * * On the crest of the hills beyond we 
could see the enemy’s guns going into position; * * * a few hur- 
ried words from General Buford showed the condition of af- 
fairs. * * * General Reynolds turning to me [Weld] said, ‘Ride 
at once at your utmost speed to General Meade, tell him the enemy are 
advancing in strong force, and that I fear they will get to the heights 
beyond the town before I can. I will fight them inch by inch, and if 
driven into the town I will barricade the streets and hold them back 
as long as possible.’ ” 

General James A. Hall, who commanded the Second Maine Bat- 
tery, writes, “As to the-selection of the position, Reynolds was the 
man. * * * Early on July 1st I heard Buford say, ‘Reynolds, I 
have run upon some regiments of infantry near Gettysburg,—they are 
in the woods; I am unable to dislodge them.’ Reynolds at once dic- 
tated a message to General Meade in my hearing, something like this: 
‘Buford just now reports that he finds a small force of the enemy’s 
infantry in a point of woods near Gettysburg, which he is unable to 
dislodge, and while I am aware that it is not your desire to force an 
engagement at that point, still I feel at liberty to advance and de- 
velop the strength of the enemy.’ I was at Reynold’s side for some 
little time at Seminary Ridge, having gone ahead of my battery at his 
request, and I rode from Seminary Ridge out to the position taken by 
my guns, some half mile beyond the ridge, by his side, and all his 
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remarks and appearance gave me the impression that he had gone 
there to stay.” 

Reynolds’s death was felt at once on the field, and while it is not 
possible to see how even his enthusiastic and inspiring gallantry could 
have overcome the immense numerical majority of the enemy, there 
can be little doubt that his skill and courage would have done much 
to lend strength to the forces in hand, and that his fiery impatience 
would have quickened the arrival of the rest of his command. As it 
was, the first day’s battle at Gettysburg gave time for the concentra- 
tion of the rest of the army on the hills back of Gettysburg, the 
heights which Hancock at once strengthened, and Meade afterwards 
defended, with such admirable appreciation of the vantage-ground 
that Reynolds had secured, by sending Buford to seize the hills in 
front of the town, and by bravely putting his slender infantry force 
against the overwhelming strength of the enemy. Such is the record 
of a life spent in the service of his country and sacrificed in the de- 
fence of the Union. His whole career is marked at every point by 
indefatigable zeal and distinguishable ability, by the hearty approval 
of his superiors in command, the affection of his fellow-officers, the 
confidence of his men, the perfect trust of all who knew him. 

In reply to the address accompanying the presentation of a sword 
of honor to General Meade by the Pennsylvania Reserves, after Rey- 
nolds’s death, Meade said, “Reynolds was the noblest as well as the 
bravest gentleman in the army; when he fell at Gettysburg the army 
jost its right arm.” Professor Kendrick, an instructor at the Military 
Academy at West Point when Reynolds was a cadet, and still actively 
engaged there,-his dear friend through life and still full of tender sor- 
row for his loss, thus sums up in the eloquence of truth the leading 
characteristics of his pupil,—‘‘Although Reynolds entered the Military 
Academy as one of its youngest members, he quickly took a very 
prominent place in the confidence and esteem of his classmates, many 
of whom have since loyally written their names high, in the military 
annals of the country, while his frank and manly bearing gained him 
the respect of the corps of instructors. Independent in thought and 
action, of clear and definite perceptions, his opinions, on all subjects 
within the range of a young man’s discussion, were well formed and 
well maintained, and yet so calmly and courteously as to leave no 
sting in the breast of an opponent, but rather higher respect and 
greater friendship. He worshipped truth and duty in the highest 
acceptance of those words; with all these great qualities he went forth 
from the Academy to the wider field of army service, and as word 
came back again and again of his enviable progress, it was recognized 
as the expected fulfillment of his early promise. It was his good for- 
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tune to serve in the beginning of his military career in intimate con- 
nection with that other great man and soldier, George H. Thomas. 
Together and in the same battery they served in the gallant defence 
of Fort Brown, at the commencement of the Mexican War; together 
they fought successfully at Monterey, and together they struggled in 
the desperate and important battle of Buena Vista, which largely 
aided in the capture of Vera Cruz and the victory of Cerro Gordo. In 
all these conflicts on General Taylor’s line, Reynolds was greatly dis- 
tinguished for his calm courage, his modest self-reliance, and his 
military conduct. Of him General Taylor’s accomplished chief of 
staff, Colonel Bliss, wrote, ‘Your young friend has the general’s high 
regard, and he is the idol of his men.’ In his great and varied service 
in Florida, in Texas, in Mexico, California, Oregon, Utah, Reynolds ~ 
always showed himself without fear, without reproach, and without an 
enemy. When he yielded up his life, still so full of promise, in the de- 
fence of his native State and of his country in the turning victory of 
the war at Gettysburg, it was but the fitting termination of his whole 
life. England ‘almost regretted the victory of Trafalgar,’ since it cost 
her the death of Nelson; our army and ‘thinking men’ throughout the 
North, who knew his high worth and high prospects, regretted that 
Gettysburg could not be won without the loss of General John F. 
Reynolds.” 

General Devin, in his oration on General Meade and the battle of 
Gettysburg, said, “Reynolds was known to the whole army as a soldier 
in whose bravery and skill the most implicit confidence might be 
placed. Modest and simple in manner, with no trace of affectation or 
boasting, reliable as steel, a true soldier, he died a soldier’s death, 
grandly contributing to the triumph he was never to share. Where 
could man better meet the inevitable hour than in defence of his native 
State, waiting with eager zeal and dauntless heart the advance of the 
coming foe?” 

General Heth spoke, in his address at Bunker Hill of the respect 
and admiration felt on his, the Southern, side towards Reynolds, “at 
whose death the nation well might mourn, and in doing so honor her- 
self.” 

General Meade himself never ceased to bear witness to his sense 
of personal loss at the death of the fellow-soldier with whom he had 
gained his first distinction in the division of Pennsylvania Reserves. 

The “History of the Pennsylvania Reserves,” almost an official 
record of the brave men who served in that splendid body, is full of 
his gallant deeds in his successive steps as brigade, division and corps 
commander. It tells in detail the story of the eventful 3oth of June, 
1862, when “the Reserves, greatly outnumbered, were only able to 
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hold the enemy in check by rapid and unceasing firing; their left was 
pressed back, and to the consternation of their mounted officers, who 
from their position had a view of the field, the troops on the right of 
the Reserves gave way in utter confusion. At this critical moment 
the gallant Reynolds, observing that the flag-staff of the Second Reg- 
iment had been pierced by a bullet and broken, seized the flag from the 
color-bearer, and dashing to the right, rode twice up and down his 
entire division line, waving the flag about his head and cheering on 
his men. The effect upon the division was electrical; the men, in- 
spired by the intrepidity of their leader, rent the air with cheers, plied 
their tremendous musketry fire with renewed energy and vigor, and in 
a few moments the thinned ranks of the rebel regiments gave way 
before the steady and unrelenting volleys poured upon them.” Gor- 
don, in his “Army of Virginia,” says that “Reynolds’s division like 
a rock withstood the advance of the victorious enemy and saved the 
Union army from rout.” The sword of honor voted to General Rey- 
nolds by the enlisted men of the Division of Pennsylvania Reserves, 
at the close of the Peninsula campaign, was a natural expression of 
the affection and confidence with which his men always honored him. 

The men of the First Corps, emulating the example of the division 
of Pennsylvania Reserves, soon’after the death of Reynolds, set on 
foot the plan of a heroic statue on the field of Gettysburg; and now a 
bronze figure of Reynolds by Ward, one of the first artists of the 
country, fitly marks the part taken by Reynolds in that decisive battle, 
and his pre-eminent services in securing the ultimate victory, by seizing 
the position commanded by the spot from which his noble monument 
now looks out over the field where he gave up his life. At a later day, 
the First Corps placed in the library at West Point a portrait of Rey- 
nolds by Alexander Laurie,who, besides being an able artist,had served 
under Reynolds, and therefore was especially well fitted to portray his 
features, that they might recall to future students of the Military 
Academy the example of one whose life and death are alike among the 
most sacred traditions and the most instructive lessons of West Point. 
Reynolds’s was a face and figure worthy the sculptor’s chisel and the 
painter’s brush,—fully six feet in height, he was so well proportioned 
that he did not seem to be beyond the average; his dark hair and eyes, 
his ruddy cheeks, tanned by constant exposure, his pearly teeth, shining 
through his tawny mustache, his high cheek-bones that gave him al- 
most the look of an Indian, his long, lithe figure, his almost perfect 
horsemanship, his quickness in motion, his simplicity in dress and 
demeanor, his watchfulness and incessant activity,—these live in the 
memory of the thousands who are proud to recall their gallant leader. 
General Reynolds was a true hero in life and in death,—his one pur- 
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pose was to do his duty, and he did it without regard to cost or con- 
sequences. The affectionate confidence of all under whom he served 
and of all who served under him, and the honors freely conferred on 
him, are the best evidences of the well-founded reliance on his sol- 
dierly qualities. Rising steadily to the demands made upon his skill 
and military genius, he was as perfectly master of himself and all his 
faculties when he was in charge of a section of artillery in his first 
engagement in the Mexican War as when he commanded the left wing 
of the Army of the Potomac in his last battle. What he was as a boy 
he was to his last hour,—bright, cheerful, hopeful, earnest, zealous, 
enthusiastic, courageous, modest, and unassuming. These are all 
homely virtues, but their perfect union made and marked General 
Reynolds as a man fitted for the highest honors, yet seeking none. 
Tn the long roll of the sons of Pennsylvania who have won honor for 
the State and for the Union, none served with more unselfish devotion 
and a higher aim; and coming as he did of a purely Pennsylvania 
stock, commanding largely Pennsylvania troops, and falling on Penn- 
sylvania soil in defense of his State from invasion, it must be borne in 
mind that he was a soldier of the army of the United States, with no 
tincture of ultra State loyalty, and with no hesitation in doing his 
duty, wherever his lot was cast, in defense of the flag of the Union. 

It is especially gratifying to those who are nearest to these gallant 
brothers in blood and name that Admiral Reynolds’s bequest of the 
portrait of General Reynolds to the Historical Society was accepted 
with such fitting solemnities. Henceforth the visitor who looks for 
the worthies of the Commonwealth, whose portraits adorn its hall, will 
turn with reverent eye 

“To him whose loyal, brave, and gentle heart 
Fulfilled the hero’s and the patriot’s part. 

To public duty true, 
Mild in reproof, sagacious in command, 
He spread fraternal zeal throughout his band, 
And led each arm to act, each heart to feel. 
These were his public virtues; but to trace 
His private life’s fair purity and grace, 
To paint the traits that drew affection strong 
From friends, an ample and an ardent throng, 
And more, to speak his memory’s grateful claim 
On those who mourn him most and bear his name, 
O’ercomes the trembling hand, 
O’ercomes the heart, unconscious of relief, 
- Save placing this memorial o’er his dust.” 


Gettysburg has his heroic statue, West Point his portrait, and now 
Philadelphia has his living effigy enshrined in a place of honor, to keep 
successive generations mindful of the noble life and the heroic death 
of John Fulton Reynolds. J. G. ROSENGARTEN. 





THE HEROES OF NEW YORK. 


Tue Great Empire State, standing as it does without dispute or 
question at the head of. the States of the Union in population, pro- 
ductions, wealth, art, literature, thought and influence, often neglects 
to claim the credit that belongs to it or worthily to recognize the 
distinguished men it has produced. Other States vaunt of their 
glories, claim honor wherever honor is due, push forward “favorite 
sons,” and making the most of what they have done, compel the 
world to acknowledge it. The State of New York goes along in its 
dignified and indifferent way and suffers in these days of advertising 
by a want of self-appreciation. 

How many of Irving’s playful but ridiculous stories about the 
Burghers of early Manhattan came in time to be accepted as facts and 
are at the present day believed by ignorant persons as history. There 
is even a prejudice in parts of the country against the metropolis, 
although no better city nor more patriotic, generous, benevolent, 
enterprising and honorable citizens can be found anywhere. 

How few of us know who were the great generals and admirals 
contributed by our State to the Civil War? General Dix, General 
Worth, I believe Admiral Farragut, are all that come to my thoughts 
at the moment. Why does not some one who can do the subject 
_ justice not only give us a list of names, but by persistent accounts 
of their glorious deeds demand that they shall be recognized among 
the heroes of our war between the States? 

This is not in my line. My war-like experience was short and far 
from sweet or satisfactory. If I could have been born a general, even 
a brigadier general, if I could have sprung from the head of Jove 
like Minerva fully armed and equipped, I might have felt myself in 
my right knot-hole. But it is told of a colonel who thought himself a 
very important person at home at the head of his regiment, that when 
he got to Washington and found himself with a thousand men under 
him and equally with a thousand over him, he shrank visibly in his 
own esteem. 

Many people believe to this day that our city was disloyal, and 
few are aware that the draft riots were a protest against injustice so 
gross that even an unfriendly Government at Washington had to 
teduce the quota of troops demanded. 
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I saw regiment after regiment of our fighting Irish fellow-citizens 
leave the city, mainly under the.title of the Sixty-ninth, and when I 
was called out in the Seventy-first among the three months men a 
new Sixty-ninth marched at our side out to Tenally Town and 
camped on the hills behind us. And it was a solid comfort to know 
that they were there. All sorts of rumors were flying about, strange 
and mysterious signals would be made by lights at night in full view 
of all of us. Stonewall Jackson was thundering down the Shenan- 
doah Valley and threatening to strike Washington on the flank. We 
were there to stop him, and the old Seventy-first was as good as any 
regiment of regulars. 

But we did not have faith in some of the irregulars scattered 
here and there around us. We knew, however, that Colonel Bagley 
and the Sixty-ninth would stand as long as any fighting was to be 
done, so we did not mind when a few more bullets than common 
went singing their pretty bird-like songs over our heads, promising 
us perhaps a beginning of the fray, for we were sure that the stalwarts 
were not far away, and would back our sturdy Dutch New Yorkers 
up with their proverbial Irish bravery. 

I used to sit and talk of these and many political things with Lieu- 
tenant Governor Wm. H. Ludlow on his veranda, for we both had 
country houses close together on what was then the paradise of 
‘sportsmen and fishermen, Long Island, in Suffolk County. He was 
a splendid specimen of the old-fashioned Democrat, and through his 
marriage was the representative of the Nicoll family and had under 
cultivation the broad acres originally deeded with the baronial rights 
to Governor Nicoll himself, and which at one time must have been 2 
‘magnificent estate. 

I knew that all his sons were in the Army or Navy. One attained 
high rank and led a brilliant career in the Army. With another, 
Admiral Ludlow, whose admirable record in the Navy is well-known, 
I now often sit, not exactly on the same veranda, for that has been 
torn down, but in the same house and on the same land and with 
the same fine view across the Great South Bay, and once more dis- 
course on the past, the present and future, like the fortune-teller’s 
advertisement. 

When I was in Congress, I nominated for West Point a young 
man who had just graduated from school with highest honors, Mr. 
Thomas F. Grady. After thinking it all over he declined the coveted 
honor and studied law and took part in politics. To-day he is the 
eloquent and forceful orator and distinguished Democratic leader, 
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Senator Grady, who represents the City of New York at Albany, and 
who has few equals as a speaker and debater, if indeed he has any. 

When he declined—for this was about 1872—I appointed Mr. 
Thomas F. Barry, a youth who had also graduated near the head of 
his class. 

One day not long ago I received the card of a Colonel Barry, and 
became acquainted with a tall, dignified, soldierly-looking officer and 
found he was the Thos. .F. Barry of 1872. He had risen with high 
honor, and through devotion to duty from grade to grade till he was 
then a colonel and on duty in the Department of the East. 

Since then he has been made a brigadier general, and has taken 
some other command, but it is examples like these which should be 
preserved and held up for imitation to the younger generation, who 
often get discouraged when they look into the dim, uncertain and 
impenetrable future. 

And let not only these and the many other successful individuals 
get the credit due them, but let the State have due recognition among 
the galaxy of States and receive the respect and friendship due it, 
which are now often lacking. When any other part of the Union is 
stricken with flood or fire or disease or suffering of any sort, when 
indeed any section of the world needs help, they come to the City of 
New York, and thanks to the large-hearted generosity of our citizens 
they never come in vaig or go away empty-handed. 

Rosert B. Roosevett. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


A CRUISE ON THE CONSTITUTON. 


AROUND THE WORLD ON OLD IRONSIDES—1844 TO 1847. 


On the afternoon of Monday, the 13th of November, 1843, I left 
the city of Boston to proceed to Norfolk (Va.) and join the U. S. 
frigate Constitution as clerk to her commander, Captain John Percival. 


List OF OFFICERS ATTACHED TO THE U.S. FRIGATE CONSTITUTION. 


Capiain.—JOHN PERCIVAL. 

Lieutenants.—AMASSA PAINE, WILLIAM C. CHAPLIN, JAMES ALDEN, 
JAMEs W. CooKE, JOHN B. DALE, GouGH W. GRANT. 

Master.—Isaac G. STRAIN. 

Purser.—T. M. TAYLOR. 

Surgeon.—D. D. McLEop. 

Asst. Surgeons.—MARIUS DUVALL, RICHARD MCSHERRY, JR. 

Professor of Mathematics.—E. ESTABROOK. 

Naturalist.—I. C. REINHARDT. 

Midshipmen.—COLVILLE TENETT, W. F. Davipson, JoHN E. Hop- 
SON, ISRO ETTART, W. P. BUCKNER, C. COMEGYS, M. P. JONEs, 


G. B. DouGtass, J. J. COOKE. . 
Captain's Clerk.—BENJ. F STEVENS. 


After a pleasant journey of three days, I arrived at the town of 
Portsmouth (opposite to Norfolk), and took lodgings at the “Craw- 
ford House,” where Captain Percival had taken rooms. On visiting 
the navy yard on Thursday, the 16th inst., I found “Old Ironsides” 
in the dry dock undergoing the operation of scraping, and having 
new copper put on where the old had been torn away. 

From the above date until the middle of April, 1844, the sound 
of the mallet and chisel was heard without intermission, and during 
this period of five months over $10,000 of the public money was ex- 
pended upon this favorite ship. 

In the month of October, ’43, when Captain Percival had been 
ordered to the ship, the naval constructor (Foster Rhodes, Esq.,) had 
sent an estimate to Washington of the amount necessary to repair the 
Constitution ; the sum named was over $70,000, and it was then under- 
stood by the Navy Department at Washington, and so expressed, that 
the ship must remain in ordinary as before until the treasury con- 
tained the wherewithal to repair her. Contrary, however, to the 
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custom observed in such cases, Captain Percival was ordered to pro- 
ceed to Norfolk, to examine carefully the ship and report to the 
Secretary of the Navy the amount in his estimation necessary to repair 
her for a three years’ cruise. He reported that at an expense of 
$10,000 he could take her around the world. 

The order was complied with, and after a diligent survey he re- 
ported the sum of $10,000 all sufficient for the purpose specified. If 
the Constitution under this proposal could not be repaired she was 
to. remain as before, and Captain Percival, together with such officers 
as might have been ordered to her, were to be transferred to the 
frigate Potomac, then in order for sea at the Boston yard. This 
frigate afterwards became the flagship of the home squadron, and 
sailed on her cruise long before the Constitution was repaired. 

Captain Percival had been selected to command this ship from his 
well known character of economy. He was not restricted in amount, 
and the ship was to be, in his opinion, thoroughly repaired and made 
fit for a three years’ cruise. 

Commodore Warrington (who held the important office of “Chief 
of the Bureau of Yards and Docks,” a gentleman whose opinion is 
looked upon as worthy of confidence) was sent to Norfolk to examine 
the ship and report whether in his opinion she was fitted for a three 
years’ cruise, 

Upon his arrival he visited the ship, examined with attention the 
repairs and gave the subject that notice, which was expected from a 
gentleman of his experience and ability. 

He returned to Washington, reported most favorably of the ship, 
and thus the fears of the people of Norfolk for the safety of the 
ship were set at rest. 

The frigate being now perfectly tight, and not finding water in 
her to exceed two inches the twenty-four hours, orders were given 
to get ready for sea by the 1st of April, 1844, and from the 18th of 
March until April 11th she was receiving stores and occasional drafts 
of men from the U. S. recruiting ship Pennsylvania, Captain Zant- 
zinger. In the early part of April, however, not being able to com- 
plete her crew at Norfolk, Captain Percival applied to the depart- 
ment to allow him to take the ship round to New York with the men 
on board. At the latter city seamen were to be had, and as this 
trip would in a measure try the stability of the frigate, the request 
was complied with by the Secretary of the Navy, the Honorable John 
Y. Mason. 

On the 11th of April the Constitution dropped from the navy yard 
opposite the hospital, preparatory to departing for New York, and on 
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the 14th following she dropped down to Hampton Roads, about six 
miles below Norfolk, and anchored at dusk off Fort Monroe, on “Old 
Point Comfort.” j 

On the 15th the Committee of Retrenchment, Adjutant, General 
Jones and others being on a visit to Fort Monroe, the captain invited 
them on board to view the ship. They came, and were well pleased 
with their visit. 

On the 16th the ship dropped down and anchored in Lynnhaven 
Bay, and on the 17th weighed anchor, discharged the pilot off Cape 
Henry and stood out to sea. 

Severe gales and head winds were experienced on our passage to 
New York. We were blown out into the gulf stream, and I had a 
severe attack of seasickness, which lasted for three days. My 
stomach could not bear the least particle of food, and I kept in my 
bed thinking of the delights of a sea life, and wondering what induced 
me to come to sea when land was so plenty in New England, and I 
really believe if I could have obtained possession of a square foot of 
land my chance for continuing this cruise would have been small. 

But there is a “silver lining to every cloud,” as the Irish say, and 
I was not doomed to die of sea sickness. The ship at length became 
easier, and I mustered courage enough to go out upon the half deck. 
I felt a little invigorated, more and more my spirits brightened, and 
at sunset no one would have supposed that I had lately “cast up my 
accounts,” and been confined to my bed for three days. 

After a very disagreeable passage of ten days, we anchored in 
New York harbor off Castle Garden, near the Battery. 

Here we were tot take on board the Hon. Henry A. Wise, Minister 
to Brazil, and family, as passengers to Rio de Janeiro, and secure the 
remainder of the crew. (Mr. Wise had expressed a strong desire to 
try his fortune'in “Old Ironsides,” and the perfect success of the trip 
from Norfolk induced letters from him and others, highly complimen- 
tary.) 

In New York Captain Percival found his wife and daughter, who 
remained during our stay. A short visit of four days was passed 
by them on shipboard, and their time was made as comfortable as 
possible. 

They left for Boston on the 28th of May, their presence having 
afforded the captain a great deal of pleasure, and a little to myself. 

A month or more was passed in New York receiving stores, etc. 
In that time I received a visit from Brothers William and Frank 
Cutter, afterwards Paymaster George F. Cutter, who broke in upon 
us in the cabin one morning entirely unexpected. The visit caused 
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me a great deal of pleasure. I did not see much change in William, 
and none in Frank Cutter. They were certainly in better health than 
when I last saw them, and I trust on my return to find them looking 
as well as the morning they gave the captain and myself an agreeable 
surprise. Our time was passed very pleasantly while in New York, 
and I visited the various theatres, etc. 

On the 27th of May Mr. Wise and family came on board ship, 
and the entire cabin was given up to them, the captain having had an 
apartment screened off for himself on the gun deck, which he occupied 
until our arrival at Brazil. The family of Mr. Wise consisted of 
thirteen persons all told, and it was therefore necessary that the young 
persons particularly should be well situated, in their coming season 
of seasickness. 

DEPARTURE FROM NEW YORK. 


On the morning of the 29th of May, everything being in readiness, 
at 10 o'clock we weighed anchor and were towed down to Sandy 
Hook by the steamer Hercules, and in the afternoon cast her off and 
stood out to sea, under full sail. 

While on our way out we passed the U. S. ship Columbus, at 
anchor off Sandy Hook. They cheered ship, which we returned ; this 
was the last national ship we saw until we arrived off Cape “Frio,” 
Brazil. At sunset we showed our colors to an English ship, also at 
anchor off the Hook. She was full of emigrants and they swarmed 
her sides as we passed and cheered us. 

Well, we are now on our way across the broad Atlantic, and many 
a long day will elapse before we again see the friends from whom 
we so lately parted. Words cannot be found to express the thoughts 
that fly through one’s mind on leaving home and friends and all that 
he cares for; to be gone two to three years, amongst strangers, with 
but few around him to take an interest in his welfare, the traveler is 
almost alone in the world. Where will be in sickness the kind and 
watchful eye of the mother? Where the cheering voice of the sister? 
Where the affections of brothers and friends? Alas, these family ties 
are beyond the reach of the invalid, and his couch is surrounded by 
strangers. Nothing will he meet but the cold, stern looks of those 
whom interest has called together. But hope bids each arouse and 
look forward to their return to their “native land,” and trust in that 
being “who holdeth the waters in the hollow of his hand.” May 
those I left in the United States be as well in health and spirits on 
our return as when we parted. 

From the day of our sailing until the 9th of June nothing special 
has taken place, excepting the usual seasickness attending the lands- 
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man. Mr. Wise and family suffered some, but not so much as was 
anticipated. For myself I had only a few hours of trial, having ex- 
perienced a full share of the disagreeable feeling on the passage from 
Norfolk to New York. We have seen nothing, but once in a while 
a sail, and many of the little “Mother Cary’s chickens” or “stormy 
petrel.” These industrious little birds follow in the wake of the ship 
picking up whatever food may be thrown from the frigate. Occa- 
sionally we see a porpoise, or a black fish tumbling and sporting in 
the water, which to me is quite a novel sight. 

On the 7th I dined in the cabin with Mr. Wise and family and 
passed a very pleasant time. As I before mentioned, the whole 
cabin had been given up to them, though they pressed the captain to 
retain a stateroom, but he declined. 

At 2 o’clock on the afternoon of the 12th of June land was seen 
from the masthead, and on a near approach it proved to be the Island 
of Flores. -At sunset, though we were not over forty miles from it, 
yet it was plainly visible in the outline, and had the appearance of a 
large black cloud on the edge of the horizon. The practiced eye of 
a seaman is necessary to discover land at sea; and it was some time 
before I could believe that the large black object ahead was the beauti- 
ful Isle of Flores. 

At sunrise the next morning (13th) I was up early, anxious to 
get a sight of the land, when lo and behold, we were within four 
miles of it, in a dead calm. Thus we continued for two days, and 
we had an excellent view of the island, together with its neighbor, 
Corvo. 

They have the appearance of solid masses of rock, entirely destitute 
of cultivation, but with the glass, houses, fields of grain, etc., are 
seen, and every part of them bears the mark of industry. 

The people of this island (Flores) are very sociable, more so, in 
fact, than the inhabitants of Portugal; the climate is one of the best 
in the world, and sickness is uncommon; wheat and wine are raised 
upon the island, though probably not much more than is requisite for 
their own consumption, and little communication is had with their 
neighbors. Flores is the outer island of the Azore group of Western 
islands, and is generally, if not always, made by the navigator who 
intends going into Fayal. Ships do not often visit her ports unless 
forced in by stress of weather or want of wood and water. Calms 
prevail also under the high lands. 

On the 15th of June, in the afternoon, the Peak of Pico was seen 
by the lookout, and at sunset it had the appearance of a sugar loaf 
or cone, with the top cut off. It looked majestically rising out of the: 
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clouds, and it being the only high land near us, was visible some sixty 
miles off. 

On the 16th, in the morning, we had an excellent view of the islands 
of Fayal and Pico, on the latter of which the peak is situated, and is 
between 8,000 and 9,000 feet above the level of the sea. We had a 
series of head winds while nearing the islands, and we continued 
beating about until 7 P. M. when the harbor master came on board 
and took us in. We anchored at 9 Pp. M. in the Port of Orta, in thirty 
fathoms water. 

FAYAL, 


The next morning (17th) at sunrise, Fayal presented a beautiful 
appearance indeed. The sun reflecting upon the white roofs of the 
houses, caused them to sparkle like silver, and my time till breakfast 
was passed in examining with the minutest attention the boats, houses. 
churches, etc., so entirely different from those in the United States. 

At 7 o’clock we received a visit from the vice-consul, Frederick 
Dabney, Esq., who welcomed us, and invited the officers generally 
to make his mansion their home during our stay. Mr. Wise and 
family at his request went on shore and passed the four days with 
his family, and were extremely well pleased. As American ships of 
war rarely visit Fayal, on account of the calms which prevail, we 
at once became objects of great curiosity. The Constitution was 
the first frigate (American) that had visited the island, and perhaps 
this circumstance operated fcvorably with the inhabitants. In the 
afternoon a party of the younger officers (including myself) went 
on shore and passed a very agreeable time. The streets are very 
narrow, and the houses nearly of the same size; all are made of the 
same material, viz., lava, of which the’ island consists. The convents 
and churches are the only variations offered in the way of architecture. 
A visit to the consul’s house and gardens will repay any one desirous 
of seeing to what extent the cultivation of the tropical plants and 
flowers is carried in the Western islands. The climate is very salubri- 
ous and vegetation flourishes all the year. The soil is decomposed 
lava, and supposed to be the richest in the world. The mercury is 
never above 80 degrees, and rarely lower than 50 degrees. The 
population of the island is 30,000 and Orta, the largest town, contains 
10,000 inhabitants. The exports are fruit and wines, though the 
island of Pico furnishes most of the latter, and 18,000 pipes in a year 
have been known to be exported from that island. The peak was not 
visited by any of the officers of the ship, and its ascent is rarely under- 
taken, even by the natives. From the beach to the summit of the 
peak eighteen miles have to be traversed, and although the surface of 
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the mountain appears even from the harbor, and easy of ascent, yet 
it is very rough and difficult, and reaching the top is considered a 
great feat. The mountain is volcanic, though no eruption has taken 
place for many years. Hot steam, however, issues from the crater, 
and while in some seasons the middle of the peak is covered with 
snow, the summit is perfectly clear and the temperature is higher. 

These islands (Western) belong to Portugal, and the governors 
and other high functionaries are sent from that country and manage 
to retain their offices so long as peace and quiet reign there. Labor 
is very cheap and can always be obtained for 16 cents per day, and 
it seems to be a principle with the government to keep the poorer 
classes where they are, and not to spread the light of religion or 
education amongst them. A system similar to the old feudal is carried 
on here. The rich always have their dependents hanging about, and 
allow them certain lands, the proceeds of which are to be paid over to 
the lord. The condition of the laboring class by this means is not 
much higher than that of the old English or Russian serf of the 
present day. 

The women of the middle class wear a very peculiar dress, which 
gives them an extremely odd appearance; it is a large black cloak, with 
a calashe of velvet hanging over their faces, and they look more like 
turkey buzzards than anything else. At first I supposed they might 
be nuns, but was afterwards assured they were only following the 
customs of the country. 

A visit to the churches is well worth the trouble of ascending the 
steep hills. Gilt and wax candles are very abundant. 

On the evening of the 18th a ball was given by the consul in 
honor of the arrival of the Constitution, and the Portuguese beauties 
turned out in great force. As many of the officers attended as could 
be spared from duty, and the time passed off very pleasantly. I was 
much amused to find the ladies and gentlemen occupying opposite 
sides of the hall. There did not appear to exist that cordiality and 
feeling so abundant at home in the public parties. The Portuguese 
appeared suspicious and desirous of keeping the ladies as far from 
sight as possible. (In the daytime I did not see any ladies in the 
street, but as we passed by the houses the latticed windows were 
raised and many a pretty face was seen “behind the curtains” desirous 
of getting a view of the strangers.) The only disappointment ex- 
perienced was that of having a silent partner. The ladies (or most 
of them) could not talk English, and we could not talk Portuguese, so 
it was but a blind bargain after all. The ball broke up at two in the 
morning, and the company separated highly pleased. 
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The next afternoon we felt bound to return the compliment; ac- 
cordingly the quarter deck was made ready for the reception of the 
guests. Flags of all nations ornamented the ship and the guns were 
run out to give room for dancing. The company was nearly the same 
that met at the consul’s. And after dancing, examining the ship and 
partaking of a supper in the wardroom, the party separated highly 
delighted with their visit to “Old Ironsides.” 

On the morning of the next day (June 20th) we took leave of 
our kind friends in Fayal, weighed anchor and stood out to sea. 

On: the whole, the four days passed at Fayal were productive of 
much interest and pleasure, and will not soon be forgotten by the 
officers, many of whom had takén the opportunity of visiting the 
remains of volcanoes in the island. Mr. Wise described a visit to one 
as follows, viz. : 

“After ascending the highest peak of Fayal, probably a distance 
of nine miles from the beach, they came to what originally had served 
for the crater of the mountain. This cavity was six miles round the 
edge. On looking down they discovered at the bottom, which was 
one mile round, a lake of fresh water, and which evidently had been an 
aperture for the lava to issue when the volcano had been in operation. 
The depth of this cavity was 1,700 feet, and that of the lake has never 
been ascertained, and is said by the inhabitants to be fathomless. Gold- 
fish are sometimes caught.” Men and women were round its border 
gathering wood, a specimen of which Mr. Wise cut and gave me. 
The sides of the interior are cultivated and numerous flocks of sheep 
were seen feeding. All of the fuel used in the island is taken from 
this “curral” or sheep fold, and as it is used only for cooking, enough 
is found to supply the wants of the people. 

The condition of the poor in the island is piteous in the extreme, 
and I have never witnessed in the United States, even among the 
slaves, so much misery as I saw in the islands we visited. 

The day after leaving Fayal (21st) we spoke the American brig 
Lycoming, from Palermo, bound to Boston. Letters for home were 
put on board, and some of their crew being sick, the surgeon went 
on board and prescribed for them. The captain also sent from his 
private stock some chickens, potatoes, etc., for the sick. 

Nothing further occurred until Thursday, the 24th, when the island 
of Madeira was in sight at sunrise, presenting another beautiful sight, 
and long to be remembered. 

MADEIRA, 


About 2 o’clock on the afternoon of the 24th of June we came to 
anchor in the beautiful Bay of Funchal, having made our passage 
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from Fayal in exactly four days. We found here the Portuguese 
frigate Diana and the English sixty-gun ship America. This latter 
ship is a razee from the seventy-four of that name, built originally by 
us, and given to the French government (at the commencement of the 
peace establishment) and taken from them by the English some years 
afterwards. » Besides these two frigates there was a Portuguese 
eighteen-gun brig, thus making four national ships in the harbor. 

Immediately upon anchoring we received a visit from the health 
Officers. The rules and regulations of the Portuguese government 
telative to ships entering their ports are very severe, and in Madeira 
if a ship should attempt to come in in the night she would be fired at 
from the Loo Castle. A salute was fired in honor of the Portuguese 
government, which was returned gun for gun. Madeira from the 
ship has the most fertile appearance of any islands we have seen, and 
promises to afford much pleasure from the visit. 

I visited the shore next morning (25th) and took a stroll with 
some of the officers over the town. The landing place is not a good 
one on account of the great surf, and for this reason the native boats 
are made of a peculiar fashion, so that, upon nearing the shore, one of 
the oarsmen gets out to push behind, and the other in front, so that 
the boat is thus carried high and dry upon the beach and the patron 
then gets out beyond the reach of the surf. Mr. Baynim, the vice- 
consul, kindly invited us to dine and, in fact, during our stay did 
everything for our comfort that could be expected. Mr. Wise and 
family resided with him during the four days we remained at the 
island, though they did not have the company of the ladies, as at Fayal. 

We made a visit to the Convent of Sa Clara, which is within the 
city. Here we saw the nuns pass and repass behind the iron bars, and 
having an interpreter with us, examined the wax flowers and feather 
work, for which the island is so celebrated. Afterwards we visited the 
church dedicated to the White Lady of the Mountain, and found it 
much superior in size and beauty to the churches of Fayal. The con- 
vent is about three miles up the mountains, and we rode thither on 
horseback, accompanied by guides, who clung to our horses’ tails as if 
they were certain that we intended to take leg bail; the faster we 
galloped, the tighter they held on, nothing could shake them off. 
Beggars are not so plentiful as in the Azores, and there is evidently 
more industry and enterprise. 

As in Fayal, the old custom of Lords and serfs is still continued, 
and I was told that while dealing with the latter class, no fears were 
entertained of being cheated, but with the former a person had to be 
wide awake to prevent being shaved in some way. Not a very great 
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compliment, I thought, as it appeared that those who could not read 
the precepts of the Christian Religion, were far more virtuous in 
their actions than the persons who had “the fear of God before their 
eyes.” 
I was much pleased with seeing at every fountain round the 
Churches and on the roads, little images of the Virgin, and the peasant 
always crosses himself before drawing the water and by this means 
he is made in a measure sensible of the great blessing conferred upon 
him. Of this truly great blessing, water of which other islands have 
but a scanty allowance, Madeira is abundantly supplied, and me moun- 
tain springs are rarely, if ever dry. 

Funchal, the city of Madeira, (and a most beautiful spot it is) 
contains between thirty and forty thousand inhabitants. Here the 
streets are laid out in more style, and regard to proportion, than in 
Fayal, and everything is clean and neat. The poorer people dress 
better and are more industrious. The dress of the laboring class is 
very tasty; a small cap covers about half the top of the head, and 
ascends about nine inches in a peak, and looks something like a fool’s 
cap, of school-boy days. The trousers are all gathered in at the knee, 
and all below is bare, while above the cloth spreads out like a great 
bag. 

A walk through a vineyard is worth a great deal; here millions 
upon millions of grapes are hanging, shortly to be turned into wine, 
and upon the season arriving for that operation, great rejoicings are 
held all over the island among the laboring classes. 

On the evening of the 27th a party was given by the Consul, and 
the company were rather merry. All passed off pleasantly and we 
broke up at an early hour in the morning, very well satisfied with the 
entertainment. A more hospitable place I never was in, and a more 
hospitable gentleman than Mr. Baynim, I never saw. Though English, 
he treated us as brothers, and his table was daily set for our conveni- 
ence. 

On the 29th of June, we were obliged to take leave of our kind 
host, from whom we parted reluctantly. At 3 Pp. M. we weighed 
anchor and stood out to sea; at daylight on the morning of July 1st 
the peak of “Teneriffe” was visible, and shortly afterwards the whole 
island. We were about sixty miles off when the peak was first seen. 


TENERIFFE. 


At 3 in the afternoon of July Ist we anchored in the harbor of 
“Santa Cruz,” after a passage of only two days from Madeira. 
On visiting the city, I was not much pleased with its appearance. 
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Through Santa Cruz has evidently been a place of great business and 
importance, it is fast dwindling away. There is not that neatness to be 
seen, that is everywhere visible in Fayal and Madeira. Poverty stares 
one in the face the moment of landing upon the Mole, and I never have 
seen in my life so much misery as I witnessed in the island of Teneriffe. 
Beggar women with naked children, old men, blind and lame, are 
seated about the streets, mendicants by profession, who live upon the 
charity of the stranger, and when not appeased do not hesitate to curse 
deep and loud. 

A marble monument stands in the center of the “Plaza de Con- 
stitution,”- sacred to the memory of those who fell in defence of the 
city, and it is truly, beautiful. I also saw in the English Hotel some 
statuary brought from Genoa, and said to be the most valuable in the 
city. The churches, as in the other islands, are very handsome and 
plenty of monks are seen about the city, with their slouched hats half 
over their faces, looking more like robbers than ministers of Christ. 

The government of the island is Spanish and the city is continually 
kept full of soldiers. A splendid fort guards the mouth of the bay, 
to which we were refused admittance, the suspicious Spaniards being 
unwilling to allow strangers to see their preparations for war. 

July 4th was celebrated in Santa Cruz, by the firing of twenty-one 
guns at 12 o'clock. The Spanish fort also saluted us. An entertain- 
ment was provided in the cabin, of which the officers partook, and the 
day was closed by firing rockets, burning blue lights, etc. 

On the 5th the French corvette Berceau arrived from France, bound 
to Rio de Janeiro, so we are likely to have company at least part of the 
way. 
Though the island of Teneriffe is celebrated for its fertility, none 
was visible in the vicinity of Santa Cruz. The rocks, rough and rug- 
ged, had the appearance of being thrown down any way without re- 
gard to order, and a cindery look pervades the island. The “Peak,” 
which is not visible, while at anchor in the harbor is the only real 
object of interest in the island. A party was formed among the 
officers to ascend it, and on the day after our arrival, they left, and did 
not return until the day before we sailed, having been absent four 
days, and traversed during that time upwards of ninety miles. The 
height of the mountain is between 12,000 and 13,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. After leaving Santa Cruz on horseback, they had to 
cross the island to the port of “Oratava,” and start afresh, and con- 
tinued riding until within six or eight miles of the summit. They then 
walked, and while nearing the top most of the party were taken sick, 
and could hardly proceed, on account of the rarefaction of the air. 
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Some of them indeed wished to turn back, but the desire of accomplish- 
ing the undertaking led them on. Few Americans have reached the 
summit of the peak, while many have attempted it, and by moving little 
by little, our adventurous party stood, on the morning of the 4th of 
July, on the topmost peak of the mountain. The naturalist examined 
with attention the soils and the party secured many specimens of lava, 
sulphur, etc. 

From the base of the peak to its summit three or four different 
kinds of soil are observed. First, near the base, that capable of great 
cultivation, and further on, that which yields nothing but wild trees 
and weeds; and higher still a portion of the mountain is composed of 
solid pumice stone, while at the very peak itself nothing is found but 
bare rocks. Near the summit it was found dangerous to lie down, as 
hot steam issued from the ground, and though it was very cold, yet 
by scraping away the earth four or five inches, an immediate change 
was felt in the temperature. 

In “Oratava” they were shown Humboldt’s chair, and the window 
in which he took his sketches of the island, and here they saw also the 
far famed “Dragon Tree.” On the evening of the 5th they returned, 
completely exhausted from their journey, and never desirous again to 
visit the “Peak of Teneriffe.” Though it is a feat rarely performed, 
yet the sickness, changes of weather and other causes operate un- 
favorably in the eyes of many, and our party said, “If they had known 
at first what they knew afterwards, nothing would have tempted them 
to undertake the ascent.” 

“Teneriffe” has the most sublime appearance of any islands we 
have seen ; the rocks seeming to have been thrown together by the hand 
of nature, for the purpose of seeing into how many fanciful shapes they 
could be imagined. And above all towers the high and noble peak, 
with its point far above the clouds, appearing like the king of all. I 
have never seen a more sublime sight than the island of “Teneriffe.” 

On the 6th of July we weighed anchor; at half-past three Pp. m. 
stood out to sea for Rio de Janeiro, followed by the Berceau. She 
continued astern of us for three days and then parted, we keeping for 
the outside of the “Cape de Verde,” she for the inside. 


FROM TENERIFFE FOR RIO DE JANEIRO. 


For several days after leaving “Teneriffe” we were followed by the 
French corvette Berceau, but on the roth inst. she altered her course 
and stood for the inside of the “Cape Verde” islands, at the risk of 
being becalmed for a week perhaps. We experienced very delightful 
weather, and on the 13th inst. spoke the English transport ship Larpin, 
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Captain Lovewell, from Calcutta for London, last from St. Helena. 
A boat from her came alongside with an English naval officer, who 
desired to compare chronometers. 

We gave him all the information possible, and also something sub- 
stantial in the way of potatoes and chickens. This ship had met a few 
days before with the English frigate America, which had rendered no 
assistance, and the officer assured us that ‘We had shown them more 
civility than even their own national ship.” A great compliment com- 
ing from an Englishman. 

On the 22d inst. a man named Corbett fell overboard, the ship 
going eight knots at the time. The sea however was smooth, and, the 
life buoy having been cut away, he succeeded in reaching it, though not 
before we were a mile or a mile and a half ahead. If this man had not 
been a good swimmer, no power could have saved him, and even he 
had despaired of ever seeing his shipmates again. 

On the 24th inst. we crossed the equator in latitude 0, longitude 
30°, and celebrated the occason by a revival of the old custom of shav- 
ing the green ’uns. Permission had been given by the Captain, and at 
9 A. M. everything was prepared for the ceremony. Neptune (an old 
quartermaster gunner) in a car, attended by his train, appeared upon 
the quarterdeck, and all were treated to a glass of wine or whisky, as 
they liked best. I am sorry to say that whisky had the preference. The 
first person called upon to undergo the course of treatment was the 
lieutenant of marines, who was led to the forecastle, placed upon a 
bench, and his face well lathered with lamp black, tar, etc. His 
countenance was then scraped with the iron razors, which, if they had 
been dignified by the name of saws, would not have taken the edge 
off any better. However, before he had time to think much upon the 
subject, he was taken by the heels and turned topsy turvy into a tar- 
paulin of water, where he was received by two black bears, who washed 
his face and head until he called for mercy. He was then told he might 
go about his business. 

Thus all who had never crossed the line were obliged to be shaved, 
the treatment being varied according as the operator was liked or 
disliked by the crew. All were much pleased with the entertainment, 
and it cost nothing but a change of clothing. At 12 the decks were 
dried, and nothing would have been noticed, relative to the perform- — 
ance, if it had not been witnessed. Mr. Wise and family were much 
pleased, though they had to buy themselves off with a bottle of whisky. 

After crossing the equator until we arrived off Cape Frio, Brazil, 
nothing of consequence happened worthy of notice. Our passage was 
a pleasant one, the weather was fine and the pleasure we soon hoped to 
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experience in Rio de Janeiro added greatly to make all contented with 
their situations. Evening after evening was passed in viewing the 
stars and Magellan clouds. 

Occasionally a meteor would pass over the ship, illuminating the 
deck as it winged its flight through the air. 

On the morning of August 1 a ship was seen standing towards us, 
apparently a man-of-war. On a near approach we perceived American 
colors, and she was made out, by exchange of numbers, to be the U. 
S. ship Erie. A boat put off from her and came alongside with her 
commander (Lieutenant Duke) and the Chilian Minister, Mr. Pendle- 
ton, on board. The Erie was from the Pacific station, and last 
from Rio de Janeiro, thirteen days, having been during that period 
within two days’ sail of the latter port. We put letters on board, and 
after brief enquiries and congratulations had passed between the 
officers, we parted, cheered ship, and stood on our course for Rio. 

In the afternoon about 5 o’clock “land” was cried from the mast- 
head, and I soon had the pleasure of viewing the continent of South 
America. We were within twenty or thirty miles of it, and it proved 
to be Cape Thome, north of Cape Frio, and was visible until sunset. 

In the evening the lighthouse on Cape Frio was distinctly seen, and 
every chance prevailed of our anchoring in Rio harbor before twenty- 
four hours more were passed. I had almost forgotten to mention that 
for three days past we have been followed by a strange sail, which we 
passed to leeward on the afternoon of the 30th of July. On account of 
our stopping to put letters on board the Erie, she had gained upon us, 
and on the afternoon of 1st of August we showed our ensign, and she 
hoisted a French flag. By taking a glass into the mizzentop, she was 
found.to be the corvette Berceau, which followed us out from Tene- 
riffe. Thus had we again met upon the Atlantic after an absence of 
nearly thirty days; probably the circumstance would not happen again 
in a lifetime of two vessels crossing each other’s track so near the 
port of their destination. 

At midnight (1st) we hove to, the moon having become obscured, 
and waited until morning to enter the harbor of Rio de Janeiro. The 
Berceau had passed us in the night and was becalmed under the land. 

On the morning of the 2d the sugar loaf hill, at the mouth of the 
harbor, was seen, and the Berceau about two miles ahead like our- 
selves in a dead calm. About 8 a. m. a light breeze sprang up, and 
we hove ahead of the Frenchman, he being too near the land to get the 
effect of the wind. But, alas, about nine the wind left us, and we had 
the mortification of seeing the Berceau shoot ahead, and we anchored 
off the city of Rio de Janeiro at 3 p. M., while she was taking in her 


topgallant sails. 
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By looking at the track of the Berceau it was found that she had 
kept more to the eastward than the Constitution and got the trade wind 
sooner than ourselves, thus sailing between two and three hundred 
miles less. Though she had beat us in time and luck yet we beat her 
in distance, and the French commodore gave us the palm. 


RIO DE JANEIRO. 


On entering the harbor we passed the beautiful “Raza” Island, on 
which a lighthouse is placed. Nothing can be conceived more delight- 
ful than this spot. It is entirely isolated, and forms a very handsome 
residence for gentlemen in the summer, and is about seven miles from 
the city. 

Farther on we pass Fort “Santa Cruz,” on which a battery is placed 
consisting of 300 guns. This fortification is built upon the solid rock, 
and is supposed to be one of the strongest in the world, presenting a 
most warlike appearance either upon entering in or leaving the harbor. 
All vessels are hailed from this castle, and in the night are not allowed 
to pass it, with the exception of men-of-war. Nearer the city a smaller 
fort is seen, about half-way between “Santa Cruz” and the anchoring 
ground. It is situated upon a small island in the harbor near the 
shore, and commands the entire port. Ships in the daytime are all 
allowed to pass Fort “Santa Cruz” and anchor opposite the smaller 
battery, but if they attempt to pass the latter a shot is fired across their 
bows, which is followed by a ball if still persisted in, and the only 
satisfaction received is paying for powder, etc. 

The harbor of Rio de Janeiro is a regular basin or lake surrounded 
on all sides by the most beautiful scenery. It is about five miles across 
and from ten to twelve from the entrance to the upper part. On the 
right hand side (as we front the entrance) the city is situated, and on 
the left the beautiful village of “Prio Grande.” In the rear of the city 
the high hill of “Cocovado” is seen rearing its tall summit far above 
the clouds. From this mountain the city is supplied with water of an 
excellent quality. The celebrated “Organ” mountains are situated in 
the rear of the upper part of the shore, and all together contribute to 
render the harbor of Rio one of the most beautiful in the world. The 
view of the city from the anchoring ground is very beautiful and is 
justly entitled to more praise than any place we have yet visited, and 
wherever one casts his eye, a landscape always meets his gaze. 

On our arrival we found at anchor the U. S. ships Raritan and 
Congress, brig Pioneer, H. B. M. frigates Alfred and America, and one 
Sardinian, one Brazilian and two French ships of war. On visiting 
the city I was extremely gratified, and experienced much pleasure in 
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viewing the many novelties. It being Sunday afternoon I took a walk 
over nearly the whole place. Stores were opened, and business was 
transacted as usual. On landing, the first place of interest is Palace 
Square. Here the Emperor’s palace is situated, and fronts the harbor, 
and is a very large and neat building. The public aqueduct is also 
on the square, and is well worthy of a visit, and a perfect bedlam is 
made while the slaves are drawing water. Farther on we come to the 
most beautiful street in the city, and one that I had heard much of 
while on our passage to Rio de Janeiro. The “Rua de Ouvidor” is not 
entitled to any praise for the beauty of its buildings, but the variety 
of goods and fancy articles that are exhibited in the stores give it alto- 
gether a most pleasing appearance. Here a person can purchase any- 
thing he desires from a diamond ring to a saddle. In this street is 
the celebrated feather store so much spoken of, and indeed is well 
worth a visit. Sixty girls are constantly employed making flowers, 
etc., from the feathers of humming birds, etc., brought from the interior 
of the country. Never having seen any work of this kind before, I was 
much pleased with observing the different forms and articles into which 
the operatives fashioned the feathers. One of the girls only could 
speak English, and she was very polite indeed to us, and we passed 
an hour very pleasantly examining the birds and flowers. 

It would be useless to write down all of the little incidents that 
occurred to give me a favorable impression of Rio; suffice it to say 
that during our stay of a month I enjoyed myself as much as it was 
possible under the circumstances. 

After leaving the “Rua de O.” the party continued on, until we 
reached the arches of the ‘“Cocovado,” through which the city is sup- 
plied with water from the mountain. These arches cross every valley 
from the hill to the city, and as works of art, would do honor to many 
European countries. The public gardens are also well worthy of a 
visit. The Sunday afternoon we walked there, a band of music helped 
to render the time of the pedestrians as pleasant as possible. This 
band consisted of nearly forty members, and was the best I ever heard. 

While at anchor in the harbor, I had an opportunity of visiting the 
Emperor’s Cathedral, though not during service. This church is at- 
tached to the palace, so that his highness need not go out into the open 
air to say mass, and of all places of worship I have ever seen this was 
the most superb. The altar was completely covered with gilt work, 
while at the back and round the sides of the chapel statues of Jesus, 
the Virgin Mary and the Apostles were placed. There were no gal- 
leries visible, all the worshippers kneeling upon the floor. A partition 
ran round the whole area, setting off about three feet of space, probably 


for ladies. 
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I had also the opportunity of visiting the Emperor’s theatre and 
shall long remember the event with gratification. Understanding that 
Dom Pedro himself would be present, we went early in order to secure 
good seats. The play was the “Barber of Seville” by the Italian 
company. We purchased tickets to the orchestra from persons in the 
streets, there being no regular box office as in the United States. 
After first getting into the pit by mistake, and walking round the 
theatre once or twice, we at last popped into the right door. The 
orchestra is in no way connected with the music, but is partitioned 
off, and the seats consist of nice, comfortable arm chairs. The pit is 
in the rear of the orchestra, thus having three separate companies on 
the floor. 

The theatre is immense, and would contain two such as the Park 
or Tremont. The whole is lighted by one large chandelier, hanging 
from the center of the dome, which is ornamented with paintings. 
There are fifty-four boxes on a side, contained in four rows. The Em- 
peror’s private box takes up nearly the whole of the back, and curtains 
were drawn before it. I should judge the boxes to contain more than 
twenty persons. Each box is divided from its neighbor by a partition, 
thus the audience on one side of the house can only see their opposite 
friends instead of those around them. 

The evening being the anniversary of Dom Pedro’s marriage, the 
house was crowded at an early hour. Those who held any rank ap- 
peared in uniform, and the‘sight was very imposing. I have never 
seen so many ladies together in a public place before. 

The Emperor did not arrive until 9 p. M., and some Englishmen 
who sat beside us, uttered curses, rather loud, at being obliged to wait 
two hours for a boy. At last the curtains of his box were drawn and 
disclosed to view the Emperor and Empress standing in front. Dom 
Pedro was saluted with three “Vivas,” to each of which he bowed his 
head in token I suppose of his great affection for his subjects. He was 
surrounded by gentlemen who occupied boxes, built inside of his own. 
There were about twelve of these boxes capable of holding at least 
five or six persons each, and the magnitude of the private box can be 
imagined when I say that it reached from the upper row to the pit. 
A large sceptre and crown over the curtain denoted the royal occupant. 

After the cheers had subsided, the orchestra struck up the Brazilian 
National Hymn, and subsequently the curtain drew up, and displayed 
to view the whole operatic corps, who sang Dom Pedro’s hymn, and a 
most beautiful piece of music it is. In the rear of the stage the Em= 
peror’s band was stationed, making upwards of sixty instruments for 
an orchestra. Afterwards followed the opera of the “Barber of Seville” 
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in Italian, and I can truly say that I never enjoyed better music in my 
life. The performers were said to be the best out of Europe, and for 
my part they deserved I think all the applause bestowed upon them. 

The scenery is very good, and the instrumental music was the best 
I ever heard in a theatre. We left the theatre extremely pleased with 
our evening’s entertainment, and our view of the great people of the 
land. 

During our stay in Rio de Janeiro, the Prince of Naples had been 
created admiral of the Brazilian forces, and took advantage of the 
presence of so many vessels of war in the harbor to visit them. With 
the Congress he was much pleased and spoke highly of the discipline 
on board. Our ship being overhauling and painting was not visited 
nor did we regret the circumstance much, as we had already seen 
enough of saluting, manning yards, etc. The Prince is a fine looking 
man, and has the most amiable countenance of any of the great men 
we saw in Rio. He married the Emperor’s sister, and is a great 
favorite with the people. 

On the 29th of August while casually looking at the last Baltimore 
papers received by the ship Roanoke, to my great surprise and deep 
sorrow, I found the following paragraph: “The Boston journals an- 
nounce the death of Samuel Sprague, Esq., the father of Chas. 
Sprague, the poet.” I could hardly believe my own eyes, for it seemed 
so impossible that one whom I had left, though aged, in the enjoyment 
of good health should in so short a space of time have been numbered 
with the dead. The truth of that passage in the Bible struck me 
forcibly, “In the midst of life, we are in death.” A dear relative, an 
honest and upright man, my mother’s father, has gone “to that bourne 
from whence no traveler returns,” beloved and honored by all who 
knew him, and the idol of his children and grandchildren. He has left 
behind him a name as pure and unspotted as innocence itself, and an 
example worthy of imitation. A long life had been spared to him and 
his aged partner, and their declining years have been passed in the 
society of their children, whose kind hands have smoothed the path of 
affliction and comfort in their latter days. God be thanked for all his 
kindness to the aged in the twilight of their existence. 


REMARKS ON RIO, ETC. 


As I was very busily employed in Rio, it is not to be expected that 
I can write down all the transactions and incidents that occurred, and 
1 shall endeavor to give as far as possible some idea of the government, 
manners and customs. Since the abdictation of Pedro I., who is repre- 
sented as having been rapacious, cruel, licentious and almost without 
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one redeeming quality, the country has been gradually recovering from 
the effects of his administration, though instances can yet be cited of 
late rebellions in the interior of Brazil. The constitution of Brazil dif- 
fers very little from that of the United States, the people being repre- 
sented in Congress by members chosen by themselves. The bad uses 
that the Constitution had been put to are seen in the unsettled state of 
the country and the strong hold that other nations (particularly Eng- 
land) maintain on the rulers. Brazil has a heavy national debt, of 
which nearly two-thirds are held by British owners, and such a 
thing as independence is not known in any of its commercial dealings. 
The slave trade has brought England in direct contact with Brazil, so 
much so, that the guardships of the former power are allowed to lie 
in the harbors of the latter. But in spite of the efforts of England, the 
slave trade still continues to flourish. Cargoes of slaves are landed 
under the very guns of the British, in defiance, and if by chance a vessel 
is taken, the slaves are put on board the guardships from thence ap- 
prenticed for the term of seven, fourteen or twenty-one years to 
planters. Thus England loses nothing by endeavoring to check slavery, 
on the contrary, rather increases its funds by this system of apprentic- 
ing, which amounts to slavery itself. The rapacity of England, other- 
wise called its humanity, is felt not only in Brazil, but in the Eastern 
world (for which see an account of the late war with China). 

Though opposed to the above manner of emancipation, yet it is 
evident that this trade which has become so obnoxious to other powers 
will be the downfall of the prosperity of Brazil. At the lowest compu- 
tation there are more than 1,800,000 slaves in the country entirely de- 
pendent upon their masters for support and it will be found in a few 
years that, as in the Southern States, the negro eats more than he 
earns. Again the climate of Brazil engenders various cutaneous 
diseases in this class of its inhabitants, to which the whites are often 
subject. I have seen blacks with their fingers and toes completely 
eaten off; and their feet, legs and thighs swollen as if nothing but 
bursting the skin could relieve them. Such are always dependent upon 
charity, and lie about the streets perfectly helpless. 

The worst degradation I have seén has been in the slaves in Brazil. 

The manners of the Brazilians are not such as to prepossess a 
foreigner in their favor. At the best those with whom we had dealings 
were but poor specimens of mankind. On the whole, I experienced 
from my visit to Rio de Janeiro more pleasure than I had anticipated, 
and was very agreeably surprised at finding my prejudices against the 
city unfounded. There are many curiosities in Rio and around it 
which time alone prevented my viewing, and which would have 
afforded much amusement. 
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I forgot to describe the appearance of the Emperor on the night 
of the performance. He is apparently about twenty-one years of age, 
light complexion, light hair (almost white) and blue eyes, and would 
be called good looking by the ladies. He stoops a little and his form 
is not symmetrical. His countenance is prepossessing, and amiable; 
from what I could learn, he is beloved by his subjects. Dom Pedro II. 
is exactly the reverse of his father, Pedro I., whose memory is not 
much revered. The present Emperor married a daughter of the King 
of Naples, and is related to many of the most powerful potentates of 
Europe. 

On the 8th of September, having completed the stores and painted 
ship, etc., at sunrise we up anchor and stood out to sea, and at eight 
o’clock were well outside “Raza Island.” 

On the afternoon of the 7th Mr. Wise paid a farewell visit and 
dined in the cabin with Captain Percival, Captain Voorhees of the 
Congress and myself. At parting he was deeply and visibly affected at 
leaving the friends he had made on board. The crew who appeared 
much attached to him desired the salute might be given him, and 
seventeen guns were accordingly fired. His family had a few days 
previously paid a farewell visit, and a dinner had been given by Mrs. 
Wise to the officers of the ship at her residence, about three miles from 
the city. 

During the sixty-three days that Mr. Wise and his family remained 
on board the ship entire harmony and good feeling subsisted between 
all concerned, and it was with great reluctance that the officers took 
leave of those who had rendered the passage so agreeable. 

I question whether any minister to a foreign court on a voyage 
from home ever experienced more attention and courtesy than did Mr. 
Wise, and it is a gratification to know by his conversation and feelings 
upon the subject that they found a place in his heart. He endeared 
himself to all on board. 

On the 7th I also received three letters from home, with some news- 
papers, the first and last in Rio. With these letters in my pocket, and 
a clear conscience, I felt myself richer than Queen Victoria. 


B. F. STEvENS. 
(To be continued.) 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


AN analysis of the contents of the principal military periodicals, 
systematically classified under a few general heads for the con- 
venience of the reader and student, comprising extracts and com- 
ments, in which special attention is given to the most important and 
valuable articles. 


ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MOBILIZATION. 


I. The French Naval Estimate for 1904.—Mar. Rund, Dec., Jan. ; 
Rev. du Cercle Mil., Nov. 28. 

2. The French Naval Programme, 1900-6.—Jour. Roy. Unit. 
Serv. Inst., Nov. 

The New Battle Fleet of Germany.—Same. 

The Royal Naval Reserve.—Same. 

The Chinese Army.—Same. 

The Military Forces of Japan.—Same. 

A Russian Opinion of the Japanese Army.—Mil. Mail, Dec. 4. 
The Egyptian Army.—Army and Navy Gaz., Nov. 14. 

g. Army Promotion.—Same. 

10. Compulsory Military Service.—Natl. Service Jour., Jan. 

11. The Problem of the National Defence.—Same. 

12. The Corps of Officers—Unit Serv. Mag., Dec. 

13. The Promotion of Regimental Officers.—Same. 

14. The Indian Empire and Its Army.—Rev. Du Cercle Mil., 
Dec. 5, 12, 26. 

15. The Annual Report of the Navy of the U. S—Mar. Rund., 
Jan. 

The first article is a full discussion in Marine Rundschau of the 
French naval budget, in which particular attention is given to subma- 
rines and the fortification of points of support for the fleet and coaling 
stations. The article in Revue du Cercle Militaire is a brief outline 
of the report on the budget. 

According to the latter, five new cruisers will be completed by the 
end of 1907; of the 28 destroyers proposed, 9 are under construction ; 
of the torpedo boats, 38 are being built; and of the submarines, 28 
are completed, 18 are nearly completed and 16 are to be built this year. 
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The second article is an abridged translation of the report of M. 
de Lanessau, the late minister of marine, and this valuable paper is 
so interesting in a general sense that we quote from it somewhat free- 
ly: 

“CRUISERS. 


“The second category of large ships in all modern navies are those 
which come under the general classification of cruisers. 

“Their leading feature should be the predominance of speed and 
radius of action over offensive power and protection. 

“In the earlier history of modern cruisers such an importance was 
attached to speed, that everything, even radius of action, was sacri- 
ficed to it. It was an epoch when the dimensions of the ships were 
diminished of set purpose in order to have a larger number of the same 
type, it being considered that the number of units was of greater im- 
portance than their power. 


“PROTECTED CRUISERS. 


“This period was marked by the construction in every navy, but 
more particularly in ours, where the idea originated, of ships with 
displacements of from only 1,500 to 2,000 tons, in which every effort 
was made to attain the highest speed which could be reached at that 
time, but at the sacrifice of every other quality, owing to their small 
displacement. Their offensive power was represented by a small 
number of medium-sized and small-calibre guns, with two or three 
torpedo-discharges for use against battleships if any opportunities pre- 
sented themselves. The only protection was afforded by a thin steel 
armor deck, which extended the whole length of the ships at the water 
line, below which was the machinery. The radius of action was nec- 
essarily limited, owing to the small size of the ships. We have no 
hesitation in saying that these cruisers have two grave defects. In the 
first place, their protection and armament are now recognized to be 
far too weak. In the second place, experience has shown that the 
speed for which everything else has been sacrificed was a merely nom- 
inal one, since it fell off very rapidly when the ship had to struggle 
against ever so little a sea. One knows to-day, as the result of ex- 
perience, that no fast cruisers of less than 4,000 tons displacement 
can hope to maintain, in spite of the sea, a speed anything like that 
attained at her trials. 

“These larger displacements were adopted as soon as the necessity 
for them was clearly demonstrated ; but the only protection for these 
fast cruisers continued to be an armored deck and cofferdams running 
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along the side above this deck. The economy realized, however, by 
the weights which represented protection, served to increase the offen- 
sive power, particularly in the matter of Q. F. guns of medium calibre. 


“ARMORED CRUISERS. 


“Nearly every navy has now given up the construction of pro- 
tected cruisers, as it is realized that a vast expense has been incurred 
on a class of vessel which, although they may be able to work mischief 
against unprotected merchant ships, are quite incapable of holding 
their own against any ship better protected than themselves, and may 
even be put hors du combat by a simple armed mail-boat. Conse- 
quently, during the last few years, all navies have striven to give at 
least a certain number of their cruisers a relatively speaking fair 
amount of protection. 


“THE ARMORED 12,550-TON CRUISER OF THE NEW PROGRAMME. 


“It is in view of these conditions that the plans of the 12,550-ton 
armored cruisers, which figure in the 1900 programme, have been 
drawn up. Their speed will be 22 knots, that is, equal if not superior 
to that of the English cruisers of the Drake class. Their radius of 
action will be 7,500 miles with the normal coal supply, and 12,000 
miles when coaled to their fullest capacity, that is to say, a radius ap- 
proaching that of the Drake. Their offensive power will consist of 
four 7.6-inch guns, in pairs in two turrets, one forward and one aft; 
sixteen 6.4-inch guns, twelve of which will be in pairs in six turrets, 
three each side, and four in casements; twenty-two 3-pounders, and 
five torpedo-tubes (two submerged). The protection of the hull is 
assured by a complete belt 6.8 inches thick at the water line, 7 feet 6 
inches deep, tapering to 4 inches at the ends; with an upper belt reach- 
ing up to level of the main deck, 5 inches thick; the total height of 
armor protection above the water line is 7 feet 9 inches, except for- 
ward as far aft as foremast, where 2-inch armor is carried up to upper 
deck. The lower armored deck is 2 inches on the flat and 2.8 inches 
on the slopes, and the upper armored deck 1.8 inches thick. The tur- 
rets for the 7.6-inch guns are 8 inches thick, those for the 6.4-inch 
guns 5.8 inches thick, and the casements 4.8 inches. These cruisers 
therefore represent a more powerful type on the whole than any others 
which have been as yet laid down abroad, and they will be able to 
accept battle with any they may come across and fulfill all the various 
duties which fall on vessels of this class.* 


*The displacement of the armored cruisers of the 1900 programme, which 
yet remain to be laid down, has been increased to 13,550 tons.—Translator. 
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“FIGHTING DUTIES OF CRUISERS. 


“The military duties of cruisers vary naturally, in a certain meas- 
ure, with the qualities of the units of this class of ship. The same 
role, for instance, cannot be assigned in war to ‘protected’ cruisers as 
to ‘armored,’ to the fastest as to those of only medium speed, to 
cruisers strongly armored as to those where the protection has been 
sacrificed to some other qualities, to those heavily armed as to those 
with only a medium offensive power. It is first to the general staff, 
and then to the commanders of the different fleets, must be assigned 
the duty of telling off in war the different classes of cruisers for their 
‘special work, taking into account the.good qualities and faults of each 
ship. We must now indicate in a general fashion the principal mili- 
tary duties which fall on this class of ship. 


I.—“sScOUTING FOR THE BATTLE SQUADRONS—DESPATCH VESSELS. 


“Cruisers are useful auxiliaries to the battle-fleets for various 
reasons. In the first place they serve as the eyes of the fleet, observing 
the movements of the enemy and keeping up communications with 
the shore. For this special rdle speed must be the predominant qual- 
ity. Cruisers sufficiently fast to be in a position to escape from a more 
powerful enemy will suffice for this. 

“Auxiliaries in Action to the Battle Fleets —Cruisers may render 
valuable service by acting as decoys, engaging and holding an enemy 
until the rest of the fleet can come up; while during a battle they may, 
even at long ranges, be able to inflict appreciable damage from their 
quick-firing guns upon his battleships, engaged as they will be in a 
life and death struggle with the ships immediately opposed to them. 
They ought also to be ready to seize the opportunity of attacking 
battleships which, through damages they may have réceived, have lost 
their offensive superiority, and also of destroying the hostile destroy- 
ers and torpedo-boats. 

“In operation against the enemy’s seaports and coasts they ought 
to be able to contribute much to their success, thanks to their speed 
and their powerful quick-firing batteries. There are no ships better 
suited for making sudden night attacks against batteries or harbors, 
whether with the object of preparing the way for an attack in force 
by the fleet, or for creating a diversion to draw attention away from 
the real point threatened. 

“A Useful Screen for the Battle Fleets —Cruisers can again render 
useful service in keeping hostile torpedo-boats and destroyers at a dis- 
tance from the fleet. 
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“DESTRUCTION OF THE ENEMY’S CRUISERS AND MERCHANT SHIPS— 
CORSAIRS. 


“One of the most important duties of cruisers is the capture or 
destruction, if possible, of the enemy’s cruisers and small vessels. 

“Some of our officers therefore have held the opinion to chase 
merchant vessels it will be better to employ high-speed mail steamers, 
fitted as auxiliary cruisers, rather than build a special type of warship 
for the purpose. 

“The justice of this opinion will not be contested if it is applied to 
vessels like the Guichen, Chateaurenalt, and Jurien de la Graviére, 
that is to say, the corsairs, pure and simple, not armored. 

“However, in view of the fact that naval powers are now building 
almost exclusively armored cruisers, mail steamers fitted out as cor- 
sairs would seem to be condemned in future wars to the single work 
of destroying merchant ships. Deprived of all protection, they will be 
unable to fight even a protected cruiser, much less an armored one. 
Whatever may have been the case a few years ago, the policy of trans- 
forming them into corsairs is to-day questionable; they may be of 
some service in time of war, but they cannot be counted upon for 
carrying out any really important fighting service. 


“THE NECESSITY FOR ONLY CONSTRUCTING FIRST-CLASS ARMORED 
CRUISERS. 


“Another of the consequences of the road along which all naval 
powers are now traveling is that the French Navy must build, even in 
view of corsair warfare, only armored cruisers of the very first order. 
Not having the means of providing a large number of units, as the 
cost of construction and maintenance would be too heavy for us, we 
must not hesitate in securing quality. 

“Even for corsair warfare it will be better to have fewer cruisers 
and have them heavily armed, very fast, amply protected, and with an 
extensive radius of action. They will make, perhaps, fewer prizes, but 
they will make them with less danger to themselves and with a greater 
chance of securing a profit. .It is these armored cruisers which we 
must build in view of corsair warfare, and we must build vessels that 
will have nothing to fear from similar foreign vessels. That is to say, 
we must employ for running down merchant ships the same armored 
cruisers which we shall employ on all the other duties this class of 
vessel is expected to fulfil. 

“There is another still stronger reason why we should only build 
armored cruisers of the first-class, and that is the very limited number 
of our over-sea points d’appui, as compared to the large number of 
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naval stations which England possesses in the seas which bathe the 
coasts of our colonies. The result of this will be that in the case of a 
war with Great Britain it will be extremely difficult for our cruisers 
to gain our colonial harbors for resting and filling up with coal and 
supplies. They will only be able to do so if they have a sufficiently 
large radius of action to permit them to remain at sea, while waiting a 
favorable opportunity for passing through the enemy’s cordons with- 
out too great a risk. To accomplish all this, it is indispensable that 
they should be of large displacement, for without this condition it 
will be impossible to combine in them all those numerous qualities 
which are essential to their efficiency. 

To resume, whether we consider our cruisers as the auxiliaries of 
our battle-squadrons or as the destroyers of weaker ships of war, or 
whether we look upon them merely in the light of commerce destroy- 
ers, we can but arrive at the one conclusion, that they can only fulfil 
their duties effectively if they surpass or, at the very least, equal simi- 
lar foreign vessels in speed, radius of action, offensive power, and pro- 
tection. The proposed large cruisers which figure in the new pro- 
gramme seem to fulfil all the necessary conditions, and we shall be 
able to employ them indifferently for any or all the duties we have 
enumerated. And if, for reasons which can be foreseen, a corsair 
war appears inadvisable or impracticable, or unlikely to produce profit- 
able results, we shall not have to deplore waste of money on ships like 
the Guichen and her sisters, which are only fit for the one duty.” 

The third article is also of considerable interest, but a brief quota- 
tion must suffice here: 

“The fleet is now constituted as follows :— 


“First Squadron. : 
“First-class battleships—Kaiser Friedrich III (flagship oi com- 
mander-in-chief), Kaiser Wilhelm II, Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse, Kaiser Barbarossa, Kaiser Karl der Grosse, Wittels- 
bach, Zahringen, Wettin. 
“The Cruiser Division of First Squadron. 
“First-class armored cruiser—Prinz Heinrich. 
“Second-class cruiser—Victoria Luise. 
“Third-class cruisers—Amazone, Niobe, Ariadne, Frauenlob, Me- 
dusa, Arcona, Hela, Blitz. 
“First Torpedo-boat Flotilla. 
“Division-boat—G IIo. 
“A Division—G 108, G 109, G 111, G 113. 
“B Division—S 102, S 103, S 104, S 105, S 107. 
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“Second Squadron. 


“Third-class battleships—Baden (flagship), Wiirtemberg. 

“Coast-defence ships—Hildebrand, Beowulf, Hagen, Heimdall. 
“Second Torpedo Flotilla. 

“Division-boat—S 106. 

“C Division—S 114 to 118. 

“D Division—S 91 to S 95. 

“As the reconstruction of the’four ships of the Brandenburg class 
is completed, and the new battleships now in hand are finished, they 
will take the place of the old and small battleships now forming the 
Second Squadron.” ; 


The fourth article, by Commander Caborne, concerns the British 
navy more particularly, but is such an exhaustive treatise that it nat- 
urally contains much of more general interest. It was discussed by 
Admirals Fremantle and Bowden-Smith, each of whom made some 
interesting remarks. 

The fifth is a continued article on the Chinese Army by General 
Frey, late brigade commander of the French Expeditionary Force in 
China. 

The sixth and seventh relate to the Japanese Army. We quote 
from the latter: 

“The following opinion of a distinguished Russian military officer, 
which has recently appeared in the ‘Novoé Vrémia,’ may be of inter- 
est at the present time :— 

“Tt goes without saying that the Japanese Army is a serious ad- 
versary for us, especially on account of the vast distance which sepa- 
rates the heart of Russia from the future theatre of operations, but,~ 
in spite of that, the troops of the Rising Sun labor under many de- 
fects. We place in the first rank the weak effective and bad quality 
of the cavalry. It does not consist in war time of more than 99 sqad- 
rons, that is to say, from 12,000 to 13,000 horsemen, which constitutes 
a thirtieth portion of the whole of the Japanese armed forces. It must 
be generally admitted that this proportion is an excessively small one 
compared with European powers, where the proportion of cavalry to 
the other arms varies from one-seventh, in Russia, to one-twelfth and 
one-fifteenth. The principal obstacle to an increase of cavalry appears 
to lie in the small number of horses actually in the country. Further, 
according to competent authorities who have visited Japan, these’ 
horses are small and unsuitable for cavalry work. The paucity of 
mounted men, the unfavorable conditions of the country from a topo- 
graphical point of view, and the density of the population, do not per- 
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mit of such necessary training to be given to the cavalry in peace time 
as to prepare it for large sweeping strategic operations. 

““Although the government is seriously endeavoring to improve 
the breed of horses, and buys from breeders in other countries, it 
still requires much time in order to develop, in sufficient quantities, 
the breeds of saddle and draught horses. The Japanese Army would 
find serious difficulty in bringing units and their equipages up to a war 
footing in the event of mobilization. It would have to bring horses 
from a distance, buying them in Australia, and losing much time be- 
fore the necessary mobilization requirements could be properly carried 
out. The consequences of this situation are at once apparent. This is 
not the place to lay stress on the pernicious influence that insufficiency 
of cavalry in both quality and quantity would exercise on the conduct 
of operations. We will merely remark that every army, under such 
conditions, marches at haphazard and in darkness. Such an army, 
even if it obtained a success, could not take advantage of it, in conse- 
quence of its inability to purse, and could thus never gain a decisive 
victory. On the other hand, if unsuccessful, it would incur great dan- 
ger from the cavalry of its conqueror. 

“*The infantry appears superior to the other arms; its morale is 
excellent, but, on the other hand, its physical qualifications are small. 
In hot countries the Japanese infantryman has proved himself capable 
of enduring great fatigue; but it is not likely that he would show the 
same quality in cold climates. Not long ago a company, making an 
ordinary march in Japan, was surprised by a snow-storm, and almost 
entirely annihilated by the cold. As regards its tactical instruction, 
the infantry is good, but there is reason to believe, based on recent 
military operations in China, that it is but little trained in taking 
proper advantage of ground. The press has given but little informa- 
tion regarding the artillery, but, at the same time, it is known that the 
matériel is not bad. In a general way it is difficult to estimate, as a 
whole, the fighting value of an army which has not yet seriously re- 
ceived its baptism of fire. It is, however, beyond dispute that, during 
the last thirty-five years, the Japanese have been able to create a very 
valuable military machine. They had natural advantages at their dis- 
posal, and the seed has fallen on good ground, viz., a naturally warlike 
nation, as her history proves Japan to be. That history shows a series 
of internecine wars, which have given a military temper to the people. 
It remains to be seen how that army will bear itself on the day when a 
great war will put it to a decisive proof, when it has to bring into 
line all its available forces, and not merely a portion of them.’ ” 
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The eighth article relates to the conditions under which British 
officers serve in the Egyptian army. 


The ninth has a little interest for us. 

“Although we do not agree with the proposed remedy suggested 
by Captain Adams in his very interesting article which appears in the 
current number of the United Service Magazine, we fully admit that 
the regimental system of promotion does, under existing conditions, 
involve elements of pure ‘luck’ that bear hardly upon the fortunes of 
very many most deserving officers. Yet we do not think that the 
American system could profitably be adopted by the British Army. 
In the United States the system of army promotion is as old as the 
army itself, and the latter until recently was a very small force indeed. 
But in our case the destruction of regimental esprit de corps could not 
fail to be entirely detrimental. Obviously, by the adoption of army 
promotion ‘the regiment’ would cease to command the devotion which 
it now inspires, and there would be nothing else attainable whereby to 
replace it. To destroy what is seldom involves insurmountable diffi- 
culties, but to create what is not is a very different affair. Be all this 
as it may, Captain Adams has at least succeeded in drawing attention 
to a matter which clearly deserves careful consideration. Not only 
does promotion proceed in some regiments with abnormal rapidity, or 
the contrary, but in addition to this the officer who reaps advancement 
as the reward of his participation in a ‘small war’—often, too, without 
having displayed singular merit—must necessarily profit at the ex- 
pense of others who in many cases are much better qualified than him- 
self.” 

“An idea occurs to us which would seem calculated to tone down 
the disparity of chances, whilst it would not in any way interfere with 
the regimental system as now existing. What we would suggest is that 
throughout their service officers should take precedence in each suc- 
ceeding rank according to the dates of their first commissions in the 
army, and that, in order to avoid difficulties in the case of commissions 
bearing the same date, a general list of seniority should be kept at the 
War Office.” 


The tenth article bears on a subject which has interested Great 
Britain deeply since the Boer War: 

“At no time has Carlyle’s theory of the subordination of the in- 
dividual and his co-ordination to the State organism as a whole jus- 
tified itself more forcibly than at the present moment. 

“Self-sacrifice and effacement of selfish interests are the fibre of 
national life, without which no country can remain great, and the 
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truth has been amply exemplified by the dangers which lately threat- 
ened the empire. 

“England’s greatness is none of our creation, not our acquirement, 
but, as Carlyle emphasizes, it is our heritage, the outcome of centuries 
of human struggle, and it should be the object of our life, seeing that 
it is the condition of our existence, that we maintain it, even to the 
last extent of personal sacrifice. 

“The empire, by reason of naval supremacy and commercial mo- 
nopoly of the seas, has enjoyed periods of unexampled peace and pros- 
perity. This has beguiled us into a feeling of security and of im- 
munity from all dangers from without, has dulled our sense of risk, 
and dropped us into a state of relaxed efforts and useless ease. 

“This influence of Jaisser aller has left the nation indifferent to the 
growth of her rivals and given us a confidence that betrayed little 
disquiet at the rising ambition to dispute our command of the seas 
and threaten our commercial supremacy. 

“The Fashoda and Venezuela incidents—near enough issues to 
war—our inadequate representation in the relief of the Chinese Le- 
gations, the Transvaal’s policy of defiance and preparation and our 
own inaction point significantly to the small concern of the nation for 
its real preparedness to meet the situation. Indeed, it needed the great 
object lesson of a war to lay bare our deficiencies and to impress us 
with the requirements of the nation. 

“Although in certain quarters attempts have been made to con- 
done and explain away the deficiencies revealed by the war and the 
Commission’s Report and to make us believe that all is ‘well’ with our 
present organization of national defence, the country has already 
shown unmistakable signs of its intention not to leave ‘bad’ alone. 

“The lessons of the Boer War and the disclosures of the War Com- 
mission’s report should be regarded as a great national warning, as a 
deterrent to the disastrous policy of /aisser-faire and as an incentive 
to rouse the individual to a proper sense of his duty toward the em- 
pire. They have also given living proof that a nation like the Boers, 
united by the strongest ties of patriotism, but relying for preservation 
on courage, independence, and self-confidence, cannot successfully 
hope to overcome armies trained on modern principles, and that all 
the self-sacrifice and heroic devotion of a people acting as one in the 
hour of stress will not stave off disaster and save a country that fails 
to regard efficiency as the basis of military economies, and displays 
imperfect knowledge of military science and its application. For in- 
stance, One cannot imagine a trained army failing to utilize to the 
utmost the advantages which were the lot of the Boers in the earlier 
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stages of the war, and herein lies the difference between bodies of 
merely brave men and disciplined armies versed in the art of war. The 
South African War also gives the latest example of the resources 
needful to meet possible contingencies in connection with our foreign 
possessions, and we unfortunately know to-day how it taxed. and al- 
most overtaxed the combined strength of the empire, leaving a dense 
home population to depend entirely on the navy and its protection of 
our coasts. 

“We know that Nelson, Wellington, Napoleon, and Collingwood 
considered the landing of a hostile army on our shores to be perfectly 
possible. This we also note to be the view of our Continental neigh- 
bors, who realize that modern invention has reduced the passage of 
the Channel to a matter of minutes. We know that necessities might 
suddenly arise for our regular army to go abroad. The great func- 
tions of the navy, we are told, are in future likely to be on the open 
seas, and, owing to our widespread interests, our navy might need 
dispersion. 

“Lord Wolseley tells us that his estimates for home defence were 
based not on what he considered adequate material, but on the ma- 
terial available. He has urged in unmistakable language that univer- 
sal military service—preferably the Swiss model—is the only system 
that can meet the requirements of the nation, and that by compelling 
every hale man to go through a military training we confer an enor- 
mous benefit on the country. 

“And has not Lord Roberts told us that it is impossible under the 
present system to rely upon the Volunteers as they are now or upon 
the Militia even for home defence ; and foreshadowed universal service 
as a national necessity unless certain conditions are fulfilled? 

“The adjutant of the forces, General Sir T. Kelly Kenny, has, with 
even greater force, expressed his conviction in favor of compulsory 
service for home defence.” 

The eleventh article is closely associated with the preceding: 

“During a period of fifty years the military condition of our neigh- 
bors on the continent of Europe has enormously developed. The uni- 
fication of Germany, the result of the wars of 1866 and 1870, created 
a powerful empire, under the lead of Prussia, out of what had pre- 
viously been a collection of small States loosely bound together by 
political association. The national army, a common source of pride 
to every member of the associated States, formed the link which con- 
nected the idea of empire with the several interests of its component 
parts. Other Continental nations followed in the steps of Germany, 
realizing from the success which attended their powerful neighbor, 
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that a truly national army, representative of all that is best in a nation, 
is not only the most powerful weapon which any State can possess, 
but that it is also from its very composition the best guarantee of 
peace. 

“Continental armies of the present day represent all that is physi- 
cally and morally the best of the nation, and this material is, while in 
the prime of life, trained for a consecutive period upon clear and well- 
defined principles by a body of highly-trained experts. As might be 
expected, the result is sufficiently remarkable, and has had, and will 
continue to have, the effect of postponing to an appreciable extent 
the likelihood of war between nations so armed and trained. The ex- 
traordinary difference between armies trained on these lines and com- 
posed of such material, and the forces which can be improvised upon 
the spur of the moment, is well illustrated by the events of the latter 
portion of the Franco-German War. After the crushing defeats of 
August and September, 1870, the major portion of the French regular 
army was dispersed, captured, or killed. In spite of this a vigorous 
defence was organized by the nation. The troops which were raised 
and armed with incredible rapidity fought in their individual capacity 
with bravery and tenacity, and, while acting on the defensive about 
Orleans and in the north, hampered the action of the German armies, 
without, however, succeeding in effecting decisive results. But when 
these same troops attempted to assume the offensive, as in the cam- 
paign on the Lisaine, they were decisively crushed by forces numeri- 
cally inferior tothem. The fact remains, and can scarcely be disputed, 
that a collection of brave men deficient in training and organization 
possess no possible chance of ultimate success when opposed to organ- 
ized troops trained upon well understood principles. 

“Again, the recent war in South Africa is a further proof of what 
it is desired to convey. Had the Dutch republics possessed any trained 
and organized army they might in 1899, owing to our want of pre- 
paredness, have inflicted blows which might indeed have ‘staggered 
humanity.’ When the numerical disparity was to some extent read- 
justed, their chance of success finally and forever disappeared. That 
they were able after the occupation of Pretoria to prolong the war for 
a further period was owing to other circumstances, which it is not nec- 
essary to discuss here, and which have nothing to do with the argu- 
ment we desire to put forward. 

“The prolongation of hostilities and the maintenance of a system of 
irregular warfare resulted, in the case of the two republics, in making 
the final overthrow more complete and disastrous than would other- 
wise have been the case, while the country itself suffered to an untold 
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extent from a three years’ war. In/a densely populated country like 
England a guerilla form of warfare could only result in such destruc- 
tion of property and life as would leave us, even if in the end the vic- 
tors in the struggle, crippled for the next fifty years.” 

The twelfth article and the thirteenth relate to conditions in the 
British Army, but are nevertheless interesting reading, and contain 
valuable lessons for us all. 


MILITARY EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 


Military Education —Army and Navy Gazette, Nov. 14. 
Education of Cadets.—Mil. Mail, Nov. 13. 
The French Field Artillery Practice—Kriegstech. Zeit., 10. 

4. The British Army Maneuvers of 1903.—Revue du Cercle Mil., 
Nov. 28. 

5. The German Maneuvers of 1903.—Same, Nov. 14. 

6. The Swiss Maneuvers of 1903.—Same, Dec. 5, 12. 

7. The Carrousel at Fontainebleu Artillery School—Jour. Arty., 
Nov., Dec. 

8. The Maneuvers in Italy.—Z/nt. Rev. Beih., 46; Kriegstech. 
Zeit., 10. 

9g. The Maneuvers in Hungary.—Jour. R. Unit. Serv. Inst., Nov. 

10. The English Naval Maneuvers——Same; and Mar. Rund., 
Jan. 
11. Artillery Practice on Board Ship—J/nt. Rev., Suppl. 56. 

The first and second of these articles relate to the British Military 
Academies at Sandhurst and Woolwich, and contain some interesting 
remarks on general education as well as on military education. We 
quote the principal points in each. 

“Tt will be seen in another column that the Advisory Board on Mil- 
itary Education and Training has recommended drastic alterations in 
the present system of entrance examinations for admission to the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, and Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
At present the examinations for these two institutions are separate 
and distinct. For the academy the examinations are considerably 
stiffer than those for Sandhurst, and, moreover, the age limit for 
Woolwich is lower. The first recommended alteration to be noticed is 
that though there is to be still a qualifying test before a candidate for 
either institution can be allowed to compete in the further examination, 
that test is to take the form of a ‘leaving cerificate,’ or such certificate 
as the Advisory Board may deem sufficient to qualify for admission. 
How this will work it is difficult to say at first sight. It seems to us 
to have one great merit, and that it has a tendency to keep boys longer 
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at school, and to lessen the time spent at a crammer’s establishment. 
The preliminary examination has been to some boys a terrible bug- 
bear, on account of dictation. 

“With regard to the competitive examination the board considers 
that for Sandhurst there should be two compulsory subjects, and for 
Woolwich three.. It is also proposed that all candidates should be ex- 
amined on the same papers, so that Woolwich candidates who fail for 
Woolwich may count for Sandhurst their marks in English, French 
(or German), and the best two of their three remaining subjects. This 
proposal will, no doubt, be looked upon with favor by candidates and 
also by their parents. Another recommendation is that the cadets of 
both Sandhurst and Woolwich should pass through a course of two 
years. At present the normal course at Sandhurst is a year, while 
that at Woolwich is two. Sandhurst cadets at present, with their 
year of training, do not compare favorably with the Woolwich cadets 
with their two years, although things are a great deal better now at 
Sandhurst than they were a little time ago. 

“The following letter, addressed to us by Colonel Edgar Kensing- 
ton, late R. A., late professor at the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich, will be read with interest in this connection :— 

“Will you permit me, on the strength of over thirty years’ ex- 
perience in military education, to offer a few remarks on the ‘Advis- 
ory Board’s conclusions’? Since the former ‘preliminary examination’ 
was abolished, and, a few years later, the obligatory qualification in 
arithmetic, the candidates for the army have fallen off immensely in 
their knowledge of elementary subjects. Their arithmetic is disgrace- 
ful. They cannot write decent English, and, being ignorant of the 
first principals of grammar, they cannot read the meaning of a cor- 
rectly-constructed question in examination. The board, perceiving the 
necessity, recommended a revival of a preliminary test; but they fail 
to perceive that no pupil, on leaving school, will be made more efficient 
by receiving a ‘leaving certificate’ from his headmaster. I maintain 
that the schools have failed to provide a proper education, except for 
those cleverer boys who understand at once what is taught without 
requiring real painstaking instruction. The schools are therefore the 
last authority to be relied on for certificates of proficiency. Have they 
(the board) considered how impossible it will be to obtain any ap- 
proach to a uniform standard in the hundreds of schools throughout 
the country? We must therefore have a preliminary examination for 
all, to be held at certain school centres, as formerly. I wish here to 
enter a protest against the holding of the competitive examinations for 
Woolwich and Sandhurst at the schools. I consider that this arrange- 
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ment gives a marked advantage, such as sitting next to school-fellows 
amidst familiar surroundings, over their less favored competitors. 

“*The next point I wish to urge is that a mistake is being made 
in practically neglecting both freehand and geometrical drawing. With 
regard to the first of these, I consider that there is scarcely any ele- | 
mentary qualification that is of more use to an officer than to be able 
to represent on paper what he sees and wishes to make intelligible in 
his report or explanations. The board can scarcely have realized what 
the state of affairs in the army would be if the majority of officers 
were without even their present slight knowledge of drawing—if they 
could not use their instruments, had no appreciation of the proportions 
of lines or angles, and were ignorant of scales. Yet they only recom- 
mend that ‘a small proportion of marks should be allotted to model 
drawing of common objects as a voluntary subject.’ I do not object 
to its being voluntary, but I think high marks should be awarded to 
induce its heing seriously taken up.’ ” 























“EDUCATION OF CADETS. 


“It is to be feared that a good many people had forgotten that there 
is sitting at the present time an Advisory Board on Military Education 
and Training, and the publication this week, therefore, of some of the 
decisions at which this board has arrived will serve as a reminder of 
its existence. Curiously enough, on the same day that this report was 
issued, there was a lecture at the Royal United Service Institution by 
Lieutenant Colonel Maude on the subject of military education, and a 
most interesting discussion on the subject afterwards took place in 
which General Sir A. P. Palmer, Dr. Miller Maguire, and others took 
part. At this discussion some very harsh things were said, and right- 
ly, too, about the mental attainments of many of our public school 
boys to-day, who show a sad deterioration compared with those -of a 
generation or two ago. It is from this material that the great majority 
of our officers have to be made, and it is scarcely fair to blame Sand- 
hurst and Woolwich for turning out such poor work when the ma- 
terial supplied it is so unsuitable. 

“Tt is in the public schools, it is safe to say, that the first efforts 
must be made when endeavoring to raise the mental standard of our 
young officers, and this is a work that cannot be undertaken too quick- 
ly. This is a fact that the Advisory Board seem to have discovered, 
and some good result may now come about. Glancing over the scheme 
as at present outlined by the Advisory Board, it strikes us a very good 
one, and one that should be a great improvement on the one at present 
in force. We do not say that the scheme is incapable of improvement ; 
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no scheme was ever that since the world started, but it seems to us a 
thoroughly practical endeavor to introduce a much needed improve- 
ment. There is an excellent suggestion, for instance, for what they 
term a ‘qualifying test,’ which is really a certificate from the school of 
the candidate’s general ability and fitness to join the army. This qual- 
ifying certificate must include (1) English, (2) history and geogra- 
phy, (3) mathematics (elementary), (4) French or German, (5) 
either (a) Latin or Greek or (b) science. With regard to the compet- 
itive examination, the Advisory Board consider that for Woolwich 
candidates it should consist of three compulsory subjects, viz.: En- 
glish, either French or German, mathematics I., and of any two out of 
the following: mathematics II., science, history, French, German, 
Latin, Greek. For Sandhurst candidates they propose that there 
should be two compulsory subjects, viz., English and French or Ger- 
man, with any two of of the following: mathematics I., mathematics 
II., science, history, French, German, Greek, Latin. It is also pro- 
posed that for both Woolwich and Sandhurst a small proportion of 
marks shall be allotted to model drawing of common objects as a vol- 
untary subject. Some fault might be found with the foregoing lists 
of subjects by reason of the inclusion of Greek and Latin, which, after 
all, in these days is very rarely required either in the army or outside 
it, and the time devoted to this study might very well be more profit- 
ably occupied. 

“It is further proposed that the limits of age for the entrance ex- 
amination, both for Woolwich and Sandhurst, shall be from eighteen 
to nineteen years and six months, and that the course both for Wool- 
wich and Sandhurst shall be two years. The age at which such can- 
didates might obtain a commission would thus range from a few 
months over twenty years to a few months under twenty-two years of 
age. Altogether we welcome this scheme of the Advisory Board, 
which promises on the first, and necessarily rather cursory, examina- 


tion to work very well.” 


The third article is of great interest just now, as all important 
nations are adopting new field artillery material, and are looking for 
data on which to base new drill regulations. 

The French are decidedly opposed to the so-called masses of field 
artillery on the battlefield. They bring into action only so much of 
the artillery as may be necessary (determined by the extent of the 
target), hold in reserve, either limbered (position d’attente) or un- 
limbered (position de surveillance), the remainder, to bring it into 
action unexpectedly. 
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Less importance is nowadays attached to the estimation of dis- 
tances, because correct ranging is now easily attained in three seconds, 
by using battery salvos. Thirty shots a minute is regraded as a max- 
imum rate of fire, but twelve to fifteen as the most common rate. 


SMALL ARMS AND EQUIPMENTS, 


1. The New Cartridge Belt.—Jour. Arty., Nov.-Dec. 
2. The U.S. Springfield Rifle—Kriegstech. Zeit., 9. 


MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. 


1. The British Line of Communications Across Canada to India. 
—Mar. Rund., Dec. 
2. Manchuria.—Army and Navy Gaz., Nov. 14. 
‘3. The Yellow Bosphorus.—Int. Rev. Beih., 45. 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 


Field Telephony of the Present Day.—Kriegstech. Zeit., 9. 

Telephonic Light Telegraphy.—Same. 

The Balloonists at the Swiss Maneuvers.—Same. 

The Security of Railway Transportation —Same. 

Telegraphy in War.—Same, Io. 

The Line of Communications of the Allied Forces in China.— 
Int. Rev. Beth., 45. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


1. Transport and Supply.—Unit. Serv. Mag., Dec. 
2. Security of Railway Transportation —Kreigstech. Zeit., 9. 


We quote the last part of the first of these articles, illustrating the 
transport of supplies in South Africa: 

“It was for these reasons that the regiment or battalion was se- 
lected, upon working out the details of mobilization, as the lowest 
unit to be self-equipped. Hence arose the term Regimental Transport, 
our first line of Transport, which, as is well-known, falls into two 
divisions—the Fighting Transport for the conveyance of ammunition, 
entrenching tools, and the like; and the Subsistence Transport, carry- 
ing one to two days’ supply of food and forage for the unit. An offi- 
cer, a sergeant, and (in an European war) drivers are furnished by 
the battalion or regiment for this Regimental Transport. 

“To replenish the first line there is a second line of Transport, 
called the Supply-Column or Replenishing Transport, calculated also 
to carry from one to two days’ supplies. These Supply-Columns are 
organized for four distinct units, Cavalry Brigade, Infantry Brigade, 
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Divisional Troops, and Corps Troops, each under the charge of a 
company of the Army Service Corps, that is to say, of trained men 
under trained officers, with all the necessary equipment of account 
books, steelyards, butchering implements, and the like, for the services 
of Transport and Supply. The Supply-Column, therefore, contains 
all the machinery for these services, so far as its unit is concerned, 
and has thus an importance of its own quite apart from its function 
as Replenishing Transport, which makes it the link between the first 
line and the third line. 

“This third line, technically called the Supply-Park, is a Traveling 
Depot or Rolling Magazine, organized to carry at least three days’ 
supply of food and forage for the men and animals of the Army. 
This, again, is under the charge of the officers, trained to the duties 
both of Transport and Supply, of the Army Service Corps. 

“Tt will be seen that, allowing for the difference of a moving and 
stationary population, the Regimental Transport is to an Army what 
its store-cupboards are to each household in a town; the Replenishing 
Transport corresponds roughly to the tradesmen’s carts which deliver 
our food-supplies daily at our doors; and the Rolling Magazine to the 
tradesmen’s depots to which their carts return, when empty, for a 
fresh load. 

“There is also a fourth line of Transport called Auxiliary Trans- 
port, which is designed to take the place of a railway where no railway 
exists from which the Rolling Magazines can be replenished. It is 
organized in Companies under officers of the Army Service Corps. 

“Such, very briefly, is the principle upon which the services of 
Transport and Supply had been based in 1898 to meet the require- 
ments of war.” 
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The naval appropriation bill 
which was reported to the House 
of Representatives on February 
II is regarded as a most satis- 
factory measure. The building 
programme reported includes one 
battleship, two armored cruisers, 
three scout cruisers and two col- 
liers, a compromise from the Gen- 
eral Board recommendations in 
that an armored cruiser was add- 
ed and two proctected cruisers 
omitted. Satisfactory provision 


is made for Guantanamo and for 
the work at Olongapo, though 


the details of the latter appropri- 
ation will probably have to be 
amended to provide for the satis- 
factory course of work there. An 
effort will be made to include an 
appropriation for a naval training 
station on the Great Lakes under 
a special rule. The usual oppo- 
sition from representatives of 
Lake Erie points is expected. The 
total cost of the building pro- 
gramme as reported is $29,885,- 
000, and the total of the approved 
estimates is $96,338,038.94. 
xk 

The hearings of the House 

Committee on Naval Affairs have 


been of unusual interest this year. 
The general subject of the in- 


crease of the navy and the duties 
of sea power was taken up at 
considerable length, and the re- 
sult was shown in an advanced 
position in favor of sustaining 
current naval theories taken both 
by the report of the committee 
and by Chairman Foss in a state- 
ment that was made at the time 
the bill was reported. As a re- 
sult of Secretary Moody’s two 
years of work with the powers 
in Congress, the days of satisfac- 
tion with an inefficient navy are 
definitely ended. 
xk 


The. post at Fort Terry, New 
York, is to be considerably en- 
larged and a board of Army of- 
ficers has been constituted to de- 
termine on sites for the several 
buildings included in the pro- 
posed enlargement. 


xk 


Naval officers who are coming 
up for examination for promotion 
are “boning” on international law 
with much industry. The cur- 
rent prominence of the subject 
gives it especial weight at the 
present time and wise officers are 
not to be caught napping. A 
question arose during February 
as to the detention of an Ameri- 
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can ship by one of the parties in 
the war and the authorities on 
neutrality and the rights of neu- 
trals are assuming the first im- 
portance in the eyes of those who 
will have the duty of carrying out 
the details of incidents which 
may be expected to arise any day. 
The first and most difficult prob- 
lem that was offered was as to 
the location of the vessels of the 
United States during any con- 
flicts that might occur between 
Japan and Russia. The Navy 
Department is anxious to get all 
the results of experience that can 
be gleaned, but the delicacy of 
the situation was appreciated. A 
happy solution was reached by 
giving orders which detained the 
battleships of the Asiatic squad- 
ron in the Philippines, but per- 
mitted a cruiser squadron to 
cruise to the approximate scene 
of hostilities, with provision for 
giving the vessels in succession a 
view of preparations and possi- 
ble hostilities. 


kkk 


The midshipmen who gradu- 
ated from Annapolis in Febru- 
ary are, after a short leave of 
absence, to be distributed among 
the vessels of the Navy where 
their presence, in the present 
shortage of officers, is ardently 
desired. Five of the young men 
waived their leave in order that 
they might secure assignments 


to the Missouri at once, while | 


several others have been retained 
at Annapolis as instructors. A 
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number have applied for transfer 
to the Construction Corps, but 
under the ruling of the Depart- 
ment future line officers and con- 
structors must alike spend the re- 
mainder of their six years at sea. 


kkk 


Strict adherence to lines laid 
down marks the conduct of the 
Naval Academy under the pres- 
ent administration. As a result 
of the February examinations 
several midshipmen were permit- 
ted to resign and a number found 
deficient were turned back into a 
lower class. Appeals to the De- 
partment and the influence of 
friends were alike without result, 
as the Department did not at- 
tempt to interfere with the dis- 
cretion of the Academic Board, 
basing its decision on the statu- 
tory powers given that board. In- 
stances of desired resignation of 
satisfactory officers before the 
expiration of eight years have 
also been decided in favor of re- 
tention of their services and the 
Academy administration is hew- 
ing to the line without departure 
to the right or to the left. 


KEN 


Regret is expressed that the 
events of the first engagements 
of the Japanese-Russian war 
were such that the two Russian 
ships, Retvizan and Variag, built 
in Philadelphia, were not tested 
to the full as to their fighting and 
maneuvering qualities. So much 
of an opportunity to determine 
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the qualities of American built 
ships has been lost, as the Retvi- 
zan at Port Arthur and the Var- 
iag at Chemulpo are supposed to 
have suffered from torpedo fire, 
though reliable details are lack- 
ing of both contests. 


xxwt 


The following designations of 
the duty of general officers have 
been made: ‘ 

Brig. Gen. W. S. McCaskey to 
duty in the Philippines; Brig. 
Gen. C. C. C. Carr to command 
of the Department of Dakota; 
Brig. Gen. Francis Moore to com- 
mand of the school at Fort Riley. 


xk 


Opinion as to the. advisability 
of attempting to secure the pas- 
sage of the pension providing for 
a service pension of $12 per 
month applicable to the cases of 
all soldiers who served in the 
Union armies for ninety days or 
more and who have arrived at 
the age of sixty-two is divided. 
The bill which was introduced in 
the Senate and House also pro- 
vides for a pension of the same 
amount for widows who were 
married prior to June 27, 1890. 
The bill has the approval of 
Chairman Sulloway of the House 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
but is opposed on the ground of 
the great expense which would 
be incurred and the effect on the 
total of the year’s appropriations. 
It is assumed that a service pen- 
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sion at some date is inevitable, 
and the disposition has been to 
hold it off as long.as possible. 
The aim of the opponents of the 
bill will be to prevent the mat- 
ter coming before the House for 
consideration at this session. 


xk 


A happy selection has been 
made by the Navy Department 
of Lieutenant Newton A. Mc- 
Cully, U. S. N., for responsible 
duties in observation of the 
operations of the Japanese-Rus- 
sian war. Lieut. McCully, who 
has seen much sea service, is a 
former torpedo lieutenant and 
has lately been the crack execu- 
tive of the Dolphin, the Secre- 
tary’s dispatch boat. He left 
Washington on the 12th for St. 
Petersburg with the object of 
securing permission to accom- 
pany the Russian fleet at the 
scene of operations. If the per- 
mission cannot be obtained, he 
will relieve Lieutenant Marsh as 
naval attache at Tokio and Pekin 
and will have charge of the ob- 
servations of the naval opera- 
tions from central points. 
Lieut. McCully is physically and 
mentally equipped for splendid 
service in an especially arduous 
position. 

kkk 


The Board of Ordnance and 
Fortification of the War Depart- 
ment has been constituted as 
follows: 
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Major General George L. Gil- 
lespie, assistant chief of staff; 
Brigadier General Wm. Crozier, 
chief of ordnance; Brigadier 
General John P. Story, chief of 
artillery; Brigadier General Al- 
exander Mackenzie, chief of en- 
gineers; Lieutenant Colonel 
Ramsay D. Potts; Major Eras- 
mus M. Weaver; General Thom- 
as J. Henderson, civilian mem- 
ber; Captain Tracy C. Dickson, 
recorder. 

xk 


The stay of the battalions of 
the United States Marine Corps 
at Panama, under the command 
of Brigadier General Elliott, has 
been prolonged beyond the time 
originally anticipated. The 
month has been quiet as far as 
active operations go, but the time 
has been by no means wasted, as 
the conditions and topography of 
the country are better known 
than they have ever been before 
by the military authorities of 
the United States, and the ex- 
perience of the Marine Corps in 
successfully establishing posts 
has been a most valuable one. 
‘The dispositions of General El- 
liott have shown his skill as a 
commander and the health of the 
men has shown an understanding 
of the requirements of sanitation 
that is most praiseworthy. The 
opportunity afforded the new 
head of the Marine Corps to es- 
tablish the wisdom of the selec- 
tion of a successor to General 
Haywood has been met most sat- 
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isfactorily and the growing im- 
pression of the efficiency of the 
United States Marine Corps has 
received an added warrant for its 
existence. With the care that is 
being exercised in the selection of 
the large number of new officers 
provided for by the legislation of 
1903 the continuance of the high 
standing of the corps is assured. 
General Elliott has returned to 
the United States with a substan- 
tial addition to his reputation as 
a successful commander. 


kkk 


The “point of order” referred 
to as having been instrumental in 
removing the provision for con- 
solidation of offices in the War 
Department, and which is fre- 
quently resorted to in the defeat 
of measures which have secured 
the approval of the army and 
navy committees, is based on the 
rule that no “new legislation” can 
be included in appropriation bills. 
It is the most facile way of adopt- 
ing a new plan to include it and 
the appropriation for carrying it 
out in one bill. But for the rule 
in question the major part of the 
constructive legislation of Con- 
gress would be effected in the ap- 
propriation bills in which the ne- 
cessity of the whole greatly in- 
creases the strength of the com- 
ponent parts. “New legislation” 
is not accurately defined, but it 
may be stated to be a change of 
policy which has not received the 
approval of Congress by the pas- 
sage of a measure definitely 
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framed for the purpose. Many 
pet schemes which are worked 
through committees are stopped 
in the House by the application 
of this rule. New legislation can 
only be included by unanimous 
consent, and if any member raises 
a point of order, the clause must 
be stricken out if the chair de- 
cides that the proposition has not 
previously been definitely passed 
upon. There is no more potent 
safeguard of the interests of the 
officers of both services than this 
excellent rule which prevents the 
year by year alteration of mili- 
tary conditions in accordance 
with current fads. 


x*r* 
The question of the establish- 
ment of a general staff for the 
navy has not been taken up by 


the Committee on Naval Affairs 
of the House of Representatives. 
Individual members have taken 
the position that statements 
should not be made piecemeal, 
but that general hearings on the 
subject should be held and the 
testimony and argument confined 
to the one subject. The cam- 
paign of education which was be- 
ing carried on by the advocates 
of the general staff has not had 
to do with the details of a gen- 
eral staff plan, but has been prin- 
cipally devoted to bringing to the 
lay attention the opinions of mil- 
itary experts on the value of the 
general staff. Paymaster Gen- 
eral Harris, of the Navy Depart- 
ment, representing, it is assumed, 
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the present staff officers of the 
navy, has entered into the cam- 
paign as an opponent of the gen- 
eral staff proposition. It cannot 
be said that the situation at pres- 
ent offers a luminous condition 
on either side. The general staff 
proposition is so indefinite and 
the opposition is so uncondition- 
ally negative that the position of 
the committee seems to be that 
it would be wise to wait and see 
if some concrete measure is not 
forged out in the conflict of opin- 
ions. 
=x * & 


The plan to consolidate the ad- 
jutant general’s and Record and 
Pension office of the War De- 
partment under the head of the 
present chief of the the latter was 
objected out of the army appro- 
priation bill in its passage 
through the House. The objec- 
tion was not that the measure 
would be of no value to the De- 
partment, but that it would in- 
clude promotion for Brigadier 
General Ainsworth to a major- 
generalship. General Ainsworth, 
as well as General Wood, was 
formerly a medical officer, and, 
although the two propositions 
were by no means on fours, the 
House refused to sanction the 
change that would have brought 
about the promotion of General 
Ainsworth one grade with the 
title of military secretary. It was 
unfortunate that the main admin- 
istrative question involved could 
not have been separated from the 
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question of rank and title. Gen- 
eral Ainsworth’s service to the 
department has been one of ex- 
ceptional merit, but its success is 
civilian rather than miltary, and 
it would seem that some arrange- 
ment might be. made to give him 
further administrative direction 
and authority without -the at- 
tempt to still further infringe on 
the spirit of military promotion. 
It does not appear that General 
Ainsworth was himself anxious 
for the success of the rather un- 
digested proposal, and his atti- 
tude throughout has been charac- 
teristically modest and unassum- 
ing. 
kkk 

First Lieutenant H. S. Hay- 
wood, assistant surgeon, U. S. 
A., has been attached to the Le- 
gation Guard at Pekin. 


kkk 


Brigadier General John G. 
Butler, U. S. A., for several years 
in command of the arsenal at 
Watertown, Mass., has been re- 
tired at his own request after 
more than forty years of service. 
Since the Civil War his service 
has been largely at the different 


arsenals. 
kkk 


The general publication of the 
fact that the Navy is short of of- 
ficers has caused a considerable 
increase of the number of peti- 
tioners before Congress for re- 
storation to the active list of the 
Navy. These include not only 
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the cases of those who have re- 
signed from the lower grades in 
former years of comparative in- 
activity, but a strong movement 
has been made during the past 
two sessions for the reinstatement 
of graduates of the Naval Acad- 
emy who were forced out at the 
ending of the course by lack of. 
vacancies in the line. There is 
a not unnatural disinclination on 
the part of the officers in the 
active service to approve these 
measures which would indirectly 
work to the disadvantage of the 
present officers, since if restora- 
tion is effected it cannot be equit- 
ably made without a considerable 
increase over the rank at which 
the persons affected left the ser- 
vice. The difficulty of getting 
back into the service is one which 
should be considered by those 
who are under the sometimes 
temptation to resign as a result 
of temporary dissatisfaction. Ci- 
vilian life has its attractions, but 
it also has its difficulties, and with 
the present outlook for successful 
careers in both arms of the ser- 
vice, resignation is not to be 
lightly resorted to when the in- 
conveniences of the service press 
irritatingly. 


xk 


The Library of Congress needs 
the fourth number of the Army 
and Navy Quarterly to complete 
its set, and the L. R. Hamersly 
| Co, would be glad to purchase a 
{| copy of that issue. 
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Owing to the absence of Gen- 
eral Chaffee, the army was rep- 
resented at the Congressional fu- 
neral exercises for the late Sen- 
ator Hanna by Major General 
Gillespie, assistant chief of staff. 

- The army has been exceptionally 
fortunate in late years in the per- 
sonality of its representative men 
and General Gillespie in dignity 
and soldierly bearing fully main- 
tains the tradition in this respect. 
He was an especially marked fig- 
ure among the assemblage of men 
of national reputation. 


xk k * 


The retirement of Rear Ad- 
miral Cotton from the command 
of the European squadron makes 
the third change in the command 
of important stations within a 
few months. The first followed 
the retirement of Admiral 
Crowninshield from the Euro- 
pean squadron, then Admiral 
Lamberton from the South At- 
lantic, and now Admiral Cotton 
from the European. The state 
of Admiral Lamberton’s eyes 
compelled his return to the Unit- 
ed States, giving Admiral Sigs- 
bee a suitable sea command, 
which, however, compelled him 
to relinquish the duty which 
promised to be a pleasant one of 
representing the Navy at the St. 
Louis fair. Admiral French E. 
Chadwick goes to the European 
squadron from the presidency of 
the War College. The selection 
is a peculiarly happy one, as Ad- 
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miral Chadwick is not only 
widely acquainted among the per- 
sonnel of foreign navies, but his 
work at the War College has 
commanded international atten- 
tion and his presence on the Eu- 
ropean station will undoubtedly 
be made the occasion of a cordial 
recognition of his work by for- 
eign naval experts. 


x & 


The orders for the addition of 
the Tacoma to the Asiatic fleet is 
taken to mean that gradual ad- 
ditions will be made to the naval 
force stationed in Eastern waters 
until the fleet there assumes pro- 
portions of considerable strength. 
Although the Tacoma is not a 
heavy fighting ship, she is an ex- 
ceptionally well designed gener- 
al utility ship and gives promise 
of excellent service in many lines, 
including some rather brisk fight- 
ing if there should be need of it. 
Commander Nicholson, the navi- 
gating officer of the Oregon in 
her trip around the Horn, as- 
sumed command of the Tacoma 
after a successful tour of duty as 
the detail officer of the Bureau 
of Navigation, and is hard at 
work getting the Tacoma’s com- 
plement into thorough trim. 

xk 

Several changes in the person- 
nel of officers now attached to 
the Department in Washington 
will take place within the next 
few months as the result of the 
expiration of terms of shore duty. 
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Lieut. Commander Sharp, in 
charge of the detail of enlisted 
men in the Bureau of Navigation, 
having passed his examination, 
will receive a command within a 
short time, and Pay Inspector 
Simpson, who has been assistant 
to the Paymaster General for 
some years, will take sea duty, 
being succeeded by Paymaster 
McGowan. 
x ok * 

A new class of artillery in- 
struction at Fortress Monroe 
has been designated. The de- 


termination of Secretary Root 
that these courses of instruction 
should be something more than 
pro forma affairs and the sum- 
mary action that was taken in 
some cases will bring over into 
this year an influence that will 


be for the material benefit of 
the service. While it is not like- 
ly that the method of promotion 
will be seriously affected by ac- 
tion under the principle of pro- 
motion by selection, owing to 
the difficulty of applying the 
principle equitably, the need for 
constant improvement on the 
part of officers in the service 
will enforce a weeding out of 
officers who are not willing to 
make a personal application of 
the necessity. 


xk 


After statements and counter- 
statements as to the extent of 
the winter maneuvers in the 
‘West Indies, it is apparent that 
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there is to be at least a short 
season of active work under the 
direction of the Admiral of the 
Navy. The Mayflower is being 
overhauled for the purpose of 
taking the Admiral south and 
the married mess of the Presi- 
dent’s yacht observe the finish 
of what was anticipated as a 
winter in Washington. The 
Mayflower has had a season’s 
work that is a marked contrast 
to her usual snug winter berth 
at the Washington Navy Yard. 
Incessant rolling about off Co- 
lon, varied only by scouting 
trips along the Mosquito coast, 
assume an added hardship when 
substituted for the anticipated 
pleasures of a Washington win- 
ter, 
xk * 

The influence possessed by 
Admiral Dewey in matters per- 
taining to the Navy was shown 
in one of very many ways by 
the action of the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs in ac- 
cepting his view of the most de- 
sirable building programme for 
the year as a modification of 
the programme presented by the 
General Board. Very many who 
have thought on the subject of 
additions to the naval fotce of 
the United States will approve 
his preference of one armored 
cruiser to a protected cruiser. 
With the new vessels coming 
into the navy list, the work which 
is laid out for the smaller vessel 
can be handled very well with the 
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present equipment, but strength 
on the fighting line is still far be- 
low the desideratum, while the 
country may as well prepare to 
accept the fact that some of 
the ships of the navy are not 
efficient in a modern sense and 
cannot be made efficient economi- 
cally. There is more than one 
makeshift in the present fleet 
formation and the weak points 
should be supplied with modern 
vessels at the earliest possible 
date. Because there is no gen- 
eral attention called to the work 
being done by the Admiral of 
the Navy, he lacks something of 
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the appreciation which is his due, 
but it may be said with absolute 
truth that his active participation 
in the directive work of the Navy, 
his strong common sense and his 
accurate and absolute knowledge 
of naval requirements and duties, 
are of the very greatest value to 
the Navy of the present time. 


x* 


Brig. Gen. Alexander Macken- 
zie, Chief of Engineers, U. S. A., 
has been named as a member of 
the Board of Commissioners of 
the Soldiers’ Home, vice Major 


General Bates, retired. 
al 





SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of the “United Service,” 
are cordially invited to contribute to 
this department items of either fact or 
fancy, grave or gay, instructive or only 
entertaining; in short, any- literary 
flotsam and jetsam likely to interest 
our subscribers. 


WasuincrTon, D. C., 
February 9th, 1904. 


Editor United Service Magazine: 
Dear Sir: The grave of the late 
Rear-Admiral Jouett, U. S. N., Far- 
ragut’s favorite captain, has not even 
a headstone to mark it, although it 
occupies one of the most conspicuous 
sites in the National cemetery at Ar- 
lington. It is an object lesson to those 
who “seek the bauble reputation at 
the cannon’s mouth.” Only a few 
years ago and the name of Jouett was 
in everybody’s mouth. The man who 
had commanded the Metacomet, the 
ship that was lashed alongside of the 
Hartford at the battle of Mobile Bay; 
the ship that sunk the Confederate 
gunboat Selma in the same fight; men 
loved to tell how Jouett when a lieu- 
tenant on the old frigate Santee, when 
off Galveston, led a boat expedition 
into the harbor and boarded the Con- 
federate gunboat Royal Yacht. How, 
in his flight, a Confederate sailor 
turned and facing Jouett drove a 
boarding pike through that officer’s 
body, pinioning him to a mast, break- 
ing the staff, and rushing below with- 
out waiting to see the effect of his 
thrust. How Jouett’s crew became 
panic stricken and leaped over the side 
and into their boat and rowed away, 
and how Jouett wrenched the pike out 
of the mast and with it still in his 
body rushed to the taffrail and called 
aloud, “Men! don’t desert me, I have 


her!” How they came back, and how 
he led them below, where the Con- 
federates had taken refuge, and after 
a desperate hand to hand struggle 
Jouett took them prisoners, set fire to 
their vessel, and returned to the San- 
tee. 

Jouett died poor, because he was 
notoriously the most hospitable and 
generous of men. He left barely suffi- 
cient to provide his widow, an invalid, 
with the necessities of life, and she, 
forsooth, has not yet been able to 
get a pension because it cannot be 
proved that her husband died from 
causes incident to the service. 

In what contrast is the American 
worship of the inanimate to their neg- 
lect of their human heroes. How 
many of the people who would rise 
in indignation at the idea of letting 
the old frigate Constitution sink and 
be buried in the mud at her dock, 
either know or care as to what has 
become of the remains of “Hull” 
Bainbridge or Charles Stewart? For- 
ty-five years ago the writer was a 
midshipman aboard of the Constitu- 
tion, and at that time it was well 
known that there was not a timber in 
her that had participated in her glori- 
ous victories. The binnacle, the steer- 
ing wheel and the main bits had been 
in the old ship, and they had better 
have been in a museum, so far as 
historical value is concerned, than on 
the modern Constitution. So, too, the 
Hartford is venerated by the populace 
who are always ready to vote thou- 
sands to perpetuate her memory, but 
how many of these enthusiasts know 
or care where Admiral Farragut is 
buried? Yet I saw the Hartford the 
other day, and she bears no more re- 
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semblance to the Hartford I saw Far- 
ragut fight at New Orleans in 1862 
than the modern cruiser Brooklyn 
does to the Pilgrim’s Mayflower. 

A committee was formed some 
eighteen months ago for the purpose 
of raising a small sum with which to 
place a stone over Admiral Jouett’s 
grave, but so far their efforts have 
met with little more than indifferent 
success. It may be that the ears of 
the patriot have not been reached. 
Rear-Admiral Watson, treasurer of 
the committee, was the flag lieutenant 
of Admiral Farragut and a witness of 
Jouett’s gallant conduct. An appeal 
from him should surely meet with 
consideration from those who still 
take an interest in the heroes of the 
passing generation. 

Subscriptions may be sent to 
Rear-Admiral J. Crittenden Watson, 
U. S. N., Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or to 

Yours very respectfully, 
James Morris Morcan, 


International Banking Corporation, 
1415 G Street, Washington, D. C. 


JAPANESE GRADUATES OF 
ANNAPOLIS. 


From the Yellow Sea to Chesa- 
peake Bay is a far cry, and yet the 
doings at Port Arthur which crip- 


pled or sank a dozen Russian war-. 


ships in the opening action of the 
great war in the East are only the 
echoes of the happenings in the 
years that have but recently faded 
into the past in the halls and on the 
drill grounds of the Naval ‘Academy 
at Annapolis. To the training which 
the officers who are now handling the 
Japanese fleet received at Annapolis 
is in a great measure due the suc- 
cess which they have achieved over 
the Russians. In Annapolis the 
little fellows from the land of chrys- 
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anthemums were Americanized, and 
they took so readily to the process 
of Americanization that when the 
naval commanders of the Czar met 
them in battle they had to fight 
Americans rather than despised 
Japanese. This in a nutshell is the 
story of Japanese superiority. The 
Japanese are the Americans of the 
Orient. 

When Japan awoke from the long 
sleep of centuries and determined to 
adopt what she considered best in 
western civilization she set her heart 
not only on being great in the arts 
of peace, but also on being second 
to none in the game of war. Her 
dreams she knew could not be real- 
ized unless she had her sons trained 
in the methods of the great nations, 
and, casting her eyes over the seas 
she came to the conclusion that Am- 
erica was in the van. She would 
build a navy and she would have 
her fighting ships and their officers 
and men American as far as possible 
in everything. Her brightest youth 
she would send to the American 
Naval Academy, and they, on their 
return to the homeland, would estab- 
lish a similar school in time. But 
Annapolis was only for Americans— 
officers for foreign navies might not 
be trained there. Here was a su- 
preme difficulty; but Japan, very 
diplomatic, very polite—wonderfully 
polite, indeed—was able to surmount 
it and satisfy her darling ambition. 

Japan appealed to the United States 
appealed in a manner that could 
not be gainsaid, and thirty-six years 
ago, when Johnson sat in the Presi- 
dential chair, Congress passed an act, 
which received his instant approval, 
providing for the admission to the 
academy of young men selected by 
foreign governments. 


THE FIRST JAPANESE CADET. 


Japan lost no time in taking advan- 
tage of the courtesy extended, and so 
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it came to pass that one morning 
through the streets of Annapolis 
marched a strange-looking little fel- 
low all the way from the Orient. 
From the Island Kingdom in the Far 
East came the small stranger, over 
ocean and continent, to the quaint 
old city by Chesapeake Bay. He was 
small—five feet two inches—but a 
manly chap, well built, with good 
shoulders, and his name was Zun Zu 
Matzmulla. He was yellow skinned, 
but he wore the clothes of an Ameri- 
can youth. And he put up at the 
leading hotel. 

These things caused the residents 
to marvel very much, and they had 
not yet satisfied themselves as to the 
little fellow’s identity or nationality 
when on another morning a few days 
after his arrival he came with a swing 
through the gates of the academy and 
in the uniform of a cadet. This was 
early in 1869, and before Uncle Sam 
had begun to pick up groups of is- 
fands in the Pacific on which yellow- 
skinned people dwell, and the citizens 
of the old town, of which they are 
very proud, could not imagine what 
it all meant or how a yellow-skinned 
boy, not so far removed in their 
mind from a negro, could be admitted 
to the company of American cadets. 
But the truth of the situation was 
not very long in traveling over this 
little city, which is today a prac- 
tically unchanged piece of the seven- 
teenth century. And undoubtedly the 
Japanese youth who was watching 
for marvelous things of which he had 
heard in his faraway home was won- 
dering where the throngs of men 
were, where the rush of commerce, 
where the tumult of a Western city’s 
street, for here everything was quiet 
as in a Japanese village. 

Annapolis is an ideal college town. 
Over all there is an acedemic silence, 
the hush and stillness of the cloister. 
There is neither trolley car nor horse 
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car to disturb the quiet, there is no 
rush of business, and the town has 
simply held on in the even tenor of 
its way ever since Charles Carroll 
was born within its precincts or 
George Washington was nominated 
for the position of commander in 
chief of the Colonial Army. An- 
napolis has much to be proud of. 
It is a historic spot and may well live 
on its,ancient glory as the “Athens 
of America.” 

Save for an additional wing the 
State House, which crowns the hill 


_ overlooking the valley through which 


the Severn flows past the Naval 
Academy into Chesapeake water, is as 
it was when Congress sitting within 
its walls ratified the treaty of peace 
with England, and George Washing- 
ton, having made good the Declara- 
tion of Independence, resigned from 
the Army. A little distance away is 
the old ballroom, in which on the 
night preceding his resignation the 
Father of his Country was honored 
at a great banquet. Ninety-eight bot- 
tles of wine and two and a half gal- 
lons of whiskey were consumed at 
the feast, so that the gallant Mary- 
landers and other gentlemen of those 
days were capable of taking and en- 
joying a nip of good stuff. 


HISTORIC LANDMARKS. 


In the immediate neighborhood of 
the State House are still the houses 
in which Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton, now owned by the Redemptorist 
Fathers and William Paca, another 
signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, made their homes. And 
the house still stands where lived, 
when Annapolis sent out her ships to 
all parts of the world, Absalom Ridg- 
ely, a merchant prince of the time, 
and father of the historian of the 
United States. 

Sweeping seaward from the Capitol 
or State House of Maryland is Col- 
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lege Avenue, which passes the famous 
St. John’s College, in which Francis 
Scott Key, the author of “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” was educated, and 
the very spot on the college campus 
on which stands the “liberty tree,” 
under which Washington and Lafay- 
ette camped together. A few yards 
further on the avenue loses itself 
within the wide gates of the Naval 
Academy, so that the young cadet 
from Japan trod on ground sacred in 
American history, and could draw 
from all his surroundings inspiring 
lessons of patriotism and honor. 

Matzmulla, indeed, did take a great 
interest in the historic places of An- 
napolis, and before he was. long in 
the academy knew the story of every 
historic landmark from the State 
House to Windmill Point, which is 
within the academy limits and was 
made famous by the burning there in 
the troublous tea tax days of the brig 
Peggy Stewart. The little fellow, 
the “first of the Japs,” as he is re- 
membered, became quite a favorite, 
not only with his class fellows, but 
also with the officers of the academy, 
his instructors, and the townspeople. 

At the outset his class fellows made 
a great deal of fun with the “Zun Zo 
Matz,” but, whether out of sense of 
courtesy to strangers or what, no at- 
tempt was made to haze him, and 
“hazing” was much in vogue in those 
days in the academy. His lack of 
the knowledge of English was Matz- 
mulla’s great trouble, and until he 
left Annapolis he had become by no 
means a master of it. His “breaks” 
in broken English were very amus- 
ing, and when he attempted to talk 
in this tongue foreign to him he was 
the most grotesque looking little being 
it is possible to imagine. Then when 
everybody laughed, he would laugh 
himself and tell his hearers: “You 
no understand me; I no understand 
myself.” 
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CLEVER AS A JUGGLER. 


Zun Zu won his way into the 
hearts of his fellows by his cleverness 
as a juggler. His feats as a juggler 
were really wonderful, and in free 
time in the cadet building he was in 
constant demand. “He really did 
most extraordinary things,” said that 
fine old Frenchman, Swordmaster A. 
J. Corbessier, who has been at the 
academy for nearly half a century, 
“better than I ever saw from profes- 
sionals. I was younger then than I 
am now, and I often enjoyed his 
tricks; but, Mon Dieu, what a fencer 
he was—clever, quick—sabre, foils, 
anything—every inch a swordsman; 
and with the cane, Oh, he was clever 
with the cane. And he was so polite 
—the soul of politeness. My country- 
men have a reputation for politeness, 
but, my—oh, not in it with the Japs.” 

Matzmulla was a wrestler, also, 
but was not able to hold his own 
with the Americans when it came to 
the Greco-Roman style. With his 
own jiu-jitsu he was a past master, 
and could place at his mercy any 
man in the academy. A_ fourth 
class man, a powerful young fellow, 
who is now a well-known officer in 
the navy had a set-to with Matz- 
mulla, but in less time than it takes 
to tell it he had a jiu-jitsu hold on 
the American, and could have brok- 
en his neck or choked him to death. 
Matzmulla did not care much for 
social affairs, as they are usually 
understood, but on Saturdays and 
Sundays, when the cadets were al- 
lowed out to town, he could thor- 
oughly enjoy himself, and was rather 
a favorite with some of the young 
women. In working days juggling 
was his chief recreation. As a stu- 
dent he was quite a model—the most 
industrious in the academy. 

In those days ironclads were in 
their infancy, the great ‘fighting-ships 
of to-day were undreamed of, and 
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seamanship pure and simple—the sea- 
manship which the old salts who de- 
spise the “tinkers” the machinists 
and engineers love to talk about—the 
seamanship that made sailors, not 
mechanics, as Lord Charles Beres- 
ford will put it—the seamanship of 
sail and spars and rigging—in this 
seamanship Matzmulla was one of 
the best in his class, and it was one 
of the subjects on which he stood 
highest when he graduated. He had 
a peculiar talent for mathematics, as 
indeed, have had all the Japanese 
cadets or midshipmen, as they would 
now be called, but he and they cared 
very little for languages. Some of 
them did not even take a course in 
French. 

Physics and mechanical drawing 
occupied a good deal of Matzmulla’s 
attention and he became proficient 
in astronomy. General literature, 
elocution, and such things had for 
him little attraction. So far as elo- 
cution was concerned he was handi- 
capped by his poor English. 
subjects of most use in his practical 
work as a naval officer, Matzmulla 
made a very respectable showing, 
but his low marks in other branches 
of the course made his grand total 
at his graduation not exactly what 
would have given him full credit for 
the ability-he possessed. Others of 
the Japanese graduates were similarly 
affected, and there were quite a 
number who having obtained the 
practical knowledge they desired, left 
the academy without graduating. 

Matzmulla took the full four years’ 
course, and was graduated along with 
Commander C. J. Badger, who is now 
the commandant of midshipmen at the 
academy. Mr. Badger remembers 
Matzmulla very well and talks of 
him as a very bright fellow. Matz- 
mulla graduated in 1873, and as soon 
as he returned home he laid the 
foundations of the naval academy at 
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Hakodate, which, conducted on An- 
napolis lines, has made Japan a sea 
power to be henceforth a prime fac- 
tor in the calculations of the nations. 
Matzmulla, whose father was a count 
of the Japanese empire, has risen to 
high rank in the navy and is now one 
of the admirals directing operations 
against the Russians. 


SWAGGER LITTLE KATZ, 


While Matzmulla was still in the 
academy another young man from 
Japan arrived at Annapolis. He was 
Koroku Katz, who entered in 1871, 
and remained for a_ six-years’ 
course. Katz was quite unlike Matz- 
mulla in his general demeanor—un- 
like, indeed, those who followed him 
also, and he was one of the jolliest, 
gayest, best fellows in the academy. 
Polite, as all the Japanese are, Katz 
instead of being in any way reserved 
or demure, was a regular “hail-fel- 
low-well-met” sort of chap; a rough 
and ready rollicker, who didn’t seem 
to care particularly how the world 
moved. Katz delighted more in a 
frolic than in hard study, but he was 
nevertheless a bright, clever fellow, 
and he had in his veins some of the 
bluest blood in Japan. His father 
was a high State functionary, in close 
relationship with the Mikado. Naval 
men who saw young Katz in the 
East a short time ago say he is one 
of the most dashing and bravest of- 
ficers in the service of the Mikado, 
and that there is no finer commander 
to-day in the war. Katz was a sky- 


‘larker of the first water, and was 


continually getting himself into 
trouble—nothing serious—but he was 
full of high spirits, a boy of boys. 
It is related of Katz that one 
night while skylarking in the court 
building he forgot he was on the 
second floor, and in order to get 
away from a classmate, he jumped 
clear through a window, but escaped 
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without injury. When he jumped his 
pursuer and the other cadets in the 
room were greatly alarmed, and they 
rushed out to his assistance, expect- 
ing to find him with at least a broken 
leg. Katz lay on the ground moan- 
ing until his fellows picked him up 
and proceeded to carry him into the 
building. Then with a shriek he 
sprang from them and ran away. 

Katz walked with a “don’t-care-a- 
hang” swagger, and had always dif- 
ficulty in keeping in line with his 
classmates when marching. This was 
particularly annoying to Commander 
Hodgson, who will be remembered 
for his connection with the Schley- 
Sampson controversy, and when the 
little Japanese began to forge ahead 
of the line, his command “Back Katz” 
could be heard all over the academy 
grounds. This command, repeated 
so often, made a nickname for the 
Jap, and “Back Katz” he was called 
until he left the academy. 

“Back Katz” had a namesake from 
Illinois in his class, with whom he 
got along famously, but the identity 
of name led to funny mistakes and 
amusing situations. 
niest errors which led to a lot of 
amusement was the receipt by the 
little Jap of an invitation to a “hop” 
in the town intended for the man from 
Illinois. Koroku saw at once that a 
mistake had been made, but he was 
too full of mischief to rectify it, and 
spick and span he went off to the 
house in which the dance was given 
and walked in to the utter amaze- 
ment of everybody. When the truth 
was discovered not a word was said 
and the Jap cadet was the partner 
most looked for in the dances of the 
evening. The girl with whom he 
failed to dance, and he was tireless, 
went home sad at heart. The only 
one who ever got mad about it was 
Illinois Katz, who for days declined 
to speak to his Japanese namesake. 


One of the fun- . 
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Katz in his studies excelled in mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences, and 
was quite a born sailor. He also be- 
came an expert in gunnery. 

Prof. N. N. Terry thought a great 
deal of Katz and says he was a won- 
derfully bright little fellow. Like 
all his countrymen he was a master of 
the sword and a prime favorite with 
Swordmaster Corbessier. “Oh, little 
Katz!” said the professor as he al- 
lowed his mind to wander back to 
the seventies. “Yes, he was a good 
boy—an awful mischief maker—but 
he was good and bright, and he could 
handle sword or rapier with the best. 
And quick—lightning—he was a cat. 
He had splendid judgment, a fine 
eye. But my, it is solong ago! Yes; 
we all liked little Katz. They tell me 
he turned out an excellent officer.” 


KATZ’S MANY TRICKS. 


In Katz’s class was Lieut-Com- 
mander Fullam, who has charge now 
of the gunnery school at the academy, 
and who is one of the most popular 
officers in the Navy. He remembers 
Katz well, and talks of him in the 
heartiest fashion. “He was a most 
lovable little chap,” said the captain, 
as he is called, “the most dare-devil 
little fellow I ever met.’ He had no 
fear in him, would do anything, go 
anywhere. And what a swagger he 
had. He was wholly unlike any of 
the others I have seen. As a rule 
these Japanese youths are very seri- 
ous fellows, all with a purpose in 
life, but Katz couldn’t be serious, and 
he didn’t seem to care for anything. 

“I shall never forget the night he 
jumped through the second story win- 
dow,” said Capt. Fullam, as he told 
of the affair. “It didn’t affect him 
any more than if he were a rubber 
ball, and he had the laugh on the 
crowd. Another fellow, I believe, 
would have been killed. He was a 
manly fellow in everything, and full 
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of deviltry. I don’t think there was 
anything he enjoyed more than to 
hear Hodgson call out “Back, Katz!” 
to keep him in line on parade—every- 
body enjoyed it. Katz was very am- 
bitious—all of these Jap cadets were 
—and as a rule never wanted to play 
second fiddle. They thought nothing 
of destroying their papers at an 
examination if they saw at all that 
they were not going well to the front. 
I remember Katz tearing up every 
thing because he could not answer a 
fifth question, although he was all 
right with the other four. He was 
very neat in his work. I saw Katz 
since in Japan. He was then a com- 
mander—you see a man can become 
a commander and an admiral much 
sooner in the Japanese service than 
our own.” 

When Katz left Annapolis he was 
assigned by his government to the 
academy growing up at Hakodate, 
and no doubt while there his thoughts 
often wandered westward over Toya- 
ma Bay to old Annapolis by the 
Chesapeake. 


GLOOMY KUNITOMO. 


Of a different stamp from Katz was 
his friend Giro Kunitomo, who 
graduated along with him in 1877 
after a five years’ course. Kunitomo 
was quite unlike all of the Japanese 
seen at Annapolis. He was big, 
burly, fat-faced, while the others 
were hardy little felows—muscle and 
skin and bone, with thin drawn faces. 
And yet they were bright, happy little 
chaps, while he was taciturn and 
morose, always living in an overshad- 
owing gloom. He looked, said Capt. 
Fullam, as if his soul were bur- 
dened with all the sorrows of his 
race. 

It is said of Kunitomo that no one 
ever saw him smile. He was as 
impassive as an Indian, but withal he 
was very polite and was highly re- 
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spected. He bore himself very se- 
dately and would not think of join- 
ing in any student frolic. Kunitomo 
was taller by a head and more than the 
ordinary Japanese gentleman, and was 
as strong as an ox. With his jiu-jitsu 
grip he could break every bone in a 
man’s body, but he would not be 
made to wrestle in American fashion. 

He cared less than any of his 
countrymen who have come to An- 
napolis for athletics, but he was a 
splendid swordsman. He had more 
taste for literature and language than 
was shown by the others, but his 
forte was mainematics and the ap- 
plied sciences. He had the reputa- 
tion of being an earnest if not 2 
particularly brilliant student and stood 
high in the estimation of the pro- 
fessors. On his return to Japan he 
entered immediately on sea service 
and apparently forgot everything 
about America. At least that is what 
Capt. Fullam found when he visited 
a port at which Kunitomo was sta- 
tioned. “We inquired about him,” 
said Capt. Fullam, “and were told 
that he was much in favor with the 
naval authorities, but he never called 
on us.” He knew, of course, we 
were there. He never even sent us 
any word of welcome. He had evi- 
dently forgotten the courtesies shown 
him at Annapolis. But I suppose he 
could not help himself. He was a 
peculiar fellow, shrunken within him- 
self and thoroughly unsocial. I was 
particularly friendly toward him 
while he was here, and I have his 
photograph in my album, along with 
others of my classmates.” 

With Katz and Kumitomo there 
was also in the academy a Japanese 
student named Machidu, who was 
very clever and very reckless, but 
never graduated. He went back to 
Japan, but only to get mixed up in 
a conspiracy against the ruling house, 
a little affair, which cost the young 
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man his head, so that he does not 
figure in the present war. 

Yonoske Enouyey, who entered the 
academy in 1872 and graduated in 
1881, is scarcely remembered. He 
was just, one is told, a little Jap 
who managed to work his way 
through and nothing more, nor is 
there any one who knows what he 
has been doing since he returned 
home. Tasak Serarta, who came to 
Annapolis with him, was a favorite 
at the academy and is still remem- 
bered and highly spoken of, but he 
is dead. 

POLITE LITTLE URIU. 


The graduate whose name _ has 
been most frequently mentioned since 
the outbreak of hostilities with Rus- 
sia, Soto Kichi Uriu, is one, of the 
admirals in command of the Japanese 
fleet, whose training at Annapolis he 
has put to such excellent account in 
dealing with the enemy. In Annap- 
olis they are very proud of his achive- 
ments. Uriu, who comes from one 
of the first families of Japan—one in 
closest touch with the emperor, was 
sent to the academy in 1877, together 
with Emoney and Serarta, both of 
whom he easily outshone in every- 
thing, so that while they are practi- 
cally forgotten he is remembered not 
only within the academic walls, but 
also by the townsfolk. He was the 
most diminutive little Jap yet seen 
in the college, quite a delicate young 
fellow, who did not appear to be des- 
tined for a long struggle in this 
world. He was, however, a per- 
fect little lady in his way, the very 
personification of politeness. His 
bow was a dream and he had a gen- 
eral charm of manner which endeared 
him in social circles. With his fellow 
cadets he was equally a favorite, and 
delicate though he was he entered 
freely with them into all their sports. 
He was not up to the mark in gym- 
nastics attained by other students 
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from the Flowery Kingdom, but on 
the track he proved himself quite a 
sprinter. None of them, however, 
was a match either in the gymnasium 
or on the field for the American save 
when it came to some game peculiar 
to their own country. In the fencing 
school, however, Uriu like the rest of 
them, was master. 
URIU WITF THE SABRE. 


“It was perfectly marvelous,” said 
Mr. Corbessier, “to see that mite 
Uriu handling a sabre. You would 
think to look at him he could not 
lift it, but Sacre! he could do what 
he liked with it. He simply had 
you before you had time to wink. 
His thrust was very dangerous. He 
was equally clever with the lighter 
weapons.” 

Uriu was a very close student, and 
gave every satisfaction to his teach- 
ers in all the subjects of the course. 
He was one of the ablest fellows in 
the school of gunnery, and learned 
everything there was to be learned, 
and in seamanship was the equal of 
anybody of his time. He was a sound 
mathematician, showing especial 
cleverness in the calculus and higher 
mathematics, and also in physics. 

Prof. Terry, speaking of Uriu, said: 
“T am not surprised at the distinc- 
tion he has won. Uriu would win 
distinction at anything. I do not 
mean to say that he was a genius in 
any way, but he was a hard worker, 
and whatever he did he did well. To 
say that he was distinguished in ma- 
thematics is not saying very much 
when you are talking of these Jap- 
anese cadets, because they were all 
wonderful mathematicians, but Uriu 
was an all round student of fine 
ability. He gave me great satisfac- 
tion in physics and mechanical draw- 
ing, and I think there was not a 
teacher here at that time but was en- 
tirely satisfied with him, and he was 
a model in conduct.” 
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HIS CLASS RECORD. 


Lieutenant- Commander Poyer, who 
is assistant superintendent of the 
academy, also spoke very highly of 
Uriu. “He was a very bright young 
man,” said the commander, “a model 
student, and when one considers the 
difficulties with which he contended, 
he ranked high in his class. The 
English language was ‘the great 
stumbling block to him, as to all of 
the Japs who came here, and you can 
readily understand what a handicap 
this was in his studies. But in spite 
of this he stood twenty-sixth in a 
class of seventy-six. This I consider 
in his case, a very fine showing. Poor 
Serarta, who is dead, did better, how- 
ever, standing the fourteenth man in 
the same class. 

Uriu took only the regular four 
year course, and on reaching the 
homeland was immediately sent to 
Toyama bay, on the west coast of the 
island kingdom, where he took charge 
of the Naval Academy at Hakodate. 
Under his sway the academy grew in 
influence rapidly, and when a few 
years ago he became vice-minister of 
the admiralty, he saw to it that it 
was thoroughly equipped in accord- 
ance with modern advancement, until 
it rivalled even his American alma 
mater. Uriu’s rise has been ex- 
ceptionally rapid when, as Lieutenant 
Commander Poyer put it, one con- 
siders how far away yet from his 
American class mates are an admiral’s 
stars. 

DEAR LITTLE TAMURA. 


In Annapolis, however, in town 
and academy alike, Uriu and all the 
others are forgotten with the past at 
the mention of one name—Tamura. 
Tamura is a magic name on the banks 
of the Severn and along the shores 
of Chesapeake Bay. Commander or 
captain, lieutenant or ensign, staid 
professor or natty midshipman, ma- 
tron or maid—that name Tamura 
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sends a glow from the heart. And 
with the hotel proprietor as with the 
policeman, with the social leaders and 
the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, the barber and the bootblack, 
the little Japanese cadet, Hiroaki 
Tamura is fondly remembered. 

“Tamura, Oh, dear little Tamura 
the girls say. “Tamura, one of the 
finest fellows ever stood in the acad- 
emy!” say the officers. “Tamura— 
clever, remarkably clever; a splendid 
character!” the professors affirm. 
While tears of affection actually come 
into the eyes of Sword Master Cor- 
bessier as he recites the excellencies 
of “that dear boy.” 

Tamura was, as a matter of fact, 
the lion of the academy and of the 
city. With the girls he was first fav- 
orite—so pronounced a favorite that 
nobody in Annapolis can speak a 
second sentence about him without 
announcing the fact. “Oh, he was 
a great favorite with the girls,” one 
is told in the first minute of conver- 
sation. Prof. Terry will tell it to 
you, Captain Fuller will tell it to 
you, and so will Commander Poyer 
and Mr. Corbessier. 


hed 


TAMURA LOST HIS HEART. 


When Tamura graduated, indeed, 
and was called home, he found it 
very hard to leave, and would have 
refused to go had he dared. His 
heart, it was said, was gone entirely 
to one young lady, and affectionate 
letters come even still from the Ori- 
ent. Some of the ladies in the naval 
circle, who were recently in the East, 
saw Tamura, who is now a vice-ad- 
miral, and say he is the same old 
Tamura, the same splendid, sterling 
fellow that he was when at the acad- 
emy, and that he showed them every 
possible kindness and _ courtesy. 
Wherever these ladies have gone since 
their return they have invariably been 
asked, “Did you see Tamura?” 
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Tamura came to the academy in 
1896, and at once stepped into popu- 
larity. He excelled even Uriu him- 
self in politeness, and all the others 
in ability; he was the handsomest 
and manliest that had yet come out 
of the East. He was no taller than 
the average of his countrymen, but 
he was stockily built, broad-shoulder- 
ed, and carried himself like a prince. 
That he was of high family was 
known at the academy—that he stood 
very close, if he did not, indeed, be-~ 
long to the royalty itself; but he 
never spoke of his family. 

“He was clever, very smart,” said 
Prof. Terry, “and, although it is four 
years since he left here, we still miss 
him very much; he was such a splen- 
did character. And he quite broke 
the hearts of the girls. He was a 
very bright student, and, in spite of 
the usual difficulty of his countrymen 
with English, his record is high. For 
instance,” said the professor, fishing 
out a record, “in seamanship he 
scored 92-10 out of a possible 12, 
and the highest mark scored was only 
104-10. In astronomy he got 7% 
out of a possible 12; in history he 
secured 5 3-10 out of 8. He 4ia not 
take French, for what reason I don’t 
know. In calculus, out of a possible 
48 he got 28 marks; in physics, 
21 7-10 out of 40, while in mechanical 
drawing his mark stood 102-10 out 
of 12. This was an altogether great 
showing. Inthe principles of mechan- 
ism his mark was 187-10 out of 32. 
Now, let us turn to general efficiency, 
and we find opposite his name 23 2-10 
out of a possible 28, and for his con- 
duct he was awarded 26 out of 28. 
All this is highly creditable, and I 
shall be very much surprised and dis- 
appointed if Tamura does not make 
a great name for himself.” 


FENCED IN NEW YORK. 
Tamura was the finest swordsman 
and fencer, possibly, that ever gradu- 
ated from the Naval Academy. He 
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had certainly no equal there in his 
own time, nor was there anybody that 
could excel him in the forty years 
during which Prof. Corbessier has 
been instructor. Those who came 
nearest him were Katz and Matz- 
mulla. He, with two other midship- 
men, represented Annapolis in the in- 
tercollegiate tournament in 1900 at 
the New York Athletic Club, at 
which West Point, Yale, Harvard, 
Columbia, and other colleges were 
represented. Although his team did 
not win the trophy, he was the only 
one of all the contestants who de- 
feated Columbia’s captain, the crack 
man of the winning college. When 
congratulated, he said: “Oh, I don’t 
want any medals; I wanted the tro- 
phy.” 

Corbessier will cherish Tamura’s 
memory while his life lasts. “There 
was never anything like him in the 
academy.” said the fine old sabreur, 
who has imparted his art to every 
officer in Uncle Sam’s Navy who has 
come out of Annapolis in almost half 
a century; “he was the beau ideal 
swordsman—the fencer magnifique. 
Sabre, rapier, foils, the cane—he was 
master of all. Had the two others 
been anything approaching him in 
cleverness the trophy would have been 
ours. He had such an eye; he was 
so quick—cat—no, no! panther! And 
he was so very great with the ladies,” 
added the professor, abruptly turning 
from the fencing as he conjured up 
memories of the lad. Then he said 
pathetically: “He didn’t want to go 
home. I wish he hadn’t. I wish he 
was here now. I am making up a 
team for the coming tournament in 
New York, and with him we should 
win the trophy.” 

And so up and down Blake Row, 
and Upshur Row, and Goldsborough 
Row, go the stories of the school 
days of the men who are now making 
history in the Far East—From New 
York Globe, Saturday, February 20, 
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DAYS OF OAK. 


When ship met ship in olden days, 
With battle banners flaunting, 
From stem to stern the cannon’s 
blaze 
A fiery challenge vaunting— 
Then man fought man, as brave men 
should, 
To keep those walls of native wood. 


When broadsides roaring swept the 
deck, 
And crews were madly cheering; 
When sail and spar were shot to 
wreck, 
And ships were swiftly nearing; 
Then men faced death, as brave men 
should, 
Behind their walls of native wood. 


When face to face and hand to 
hand— 
When boarders’ blades were flash- 
ing ; 
When bloody pikes made desperate 
stand, 
And pistol balls were crashing— 
Then man fought man, as brave men 
should, 
To keep those walls of native wood. 


When valiant arms prevailed at last, 
The foe for quarter crying, 

The dying seaman eyed the mats, 
And cheered his colors flying— 
For men met death, as brave men 

should, 
Behind their walls of native wood. 
Grorce E. BELKNAP, 
Rear Admiral, U. S. N. 
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The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America has just had one of the 
most successful years in its experi- 
ence, unique as that experience has 
been among life insurance companies. 
People not yet in middle age can re- 
member when The Prudential was 
founded and began operating in New- 
ark, N. J. To-day it is represented 
in almost every State in the Union; 
it has over five million policies on its 
books; and it paid last year to policy- 
holders over -$11,500,000. 

During 1903 it added over $12,000,- 
000 to its assets, more than $5,000,000 
to its annual income, while to the 
amount of insurance in force it added 
over $129,000,000. 

Figures such as these furnish con- 
vincing proof that The Prudential is 
as strong in the hearts of the Ameri- 
can people as it admittedly is in finan- 
cial resources. When it is remem- 
bered that The Prudential was the 
first company to bring the benefits 
of life insurance to the door of the 
working man, and that it was also 
the first company to introduce the 
system of prompt settlement of claims, 
all will agree that the success it has 
met has been well deserved. Write 
to the Home Office of the Company, 
Newark, N. J., for information con- 
cerning its policies, which furnish 
guaranteed: protection to the family 


as well as dividends to the policy- 
holder. 
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CHARLES STANHOPE COTTON. 


Rear-Admiral Charles Stanhope Cot- 
ton, U. S. N., who has just relinquished 
command of the European squadron, 
was born Feb. 15, 1843, at Milwaukee, 
Wis. He was appointed acting mid- 
shipman at Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Md., from First District of Wisconsin, 
Sept. 23, 1858; and on May 10, 1861, 
was detached from the Naval Acad- 
emy and detailed for active duty. 
June 7 to Aug. 15, 1861, served on 
board frigate St. Lawrence; Aug. 15 to 
Nov. 19, on duty in Philadelphia in 
connection with the trial of prisoners 
captured on board the Petrel; Nov. 19, 
1861, to Feb. 24, 1863, served on board 
frigate Minnesota, flagship North At- 
lantic Blockading Squadron. Partici- 
pated in action between Merrimac and 
Monitor and the fleet in Hampton 
Roads, on March 8 and 9, 1862. Pro- 
moted to ensign Nov. 11, 1862; Feb. 24 
to July 18, 1863, attached to steam- 
sloop Iroquois, off Wilmington, N. C.; 
March 8, 1864, to Aug. 10, 1865, at- 
tached to steam sloop Oneida, W. G. 
B. Squadron, except a few weeks of 
service on board the Hartford and the 
Kineo. Promoted to lieutenant Feb. 
22, 1864; Aug. 5 to 23, 1864, served on 
board Oneida during the battle of 
Mobile Bay and subsequent operations 
to surrender of Fort Morgan; Nov. 13, 
1865, to May 3, 1869, attached to steam 
sloop Shenandoah, in the East Indies 
and China. Promoted to lieutenant- 
commander July 25, 1866; from Sept. 
30, 1869, to July 29, 1870, on duty at 
Naval Academy; Oct. 1 to Dec. 23, 1870, 
duty at Navy Yard, Kittery; Jan. 5 to 
April 24, 1871, attached to frigate Ten- 
nessee, San Domingo Expedition; April 
24, 1871, to Feb. 16, 1874, attached to 
steam sloop Ticonderoga, as executive, 
on the Brazil Station; May 1, 1874, to 
June 1, 1876, on duty at Navy Yard, 
Kittery; June 1 to Sept. 9, 1876, tor- 
pedo instruction duty at Newport; 
Sept. 15 to Oct. 4, 1876, executive of 
receiving-ship Worcester, Norfolk; 
Oct., 1876, to July, 1880, on duty at 
New York Navy Yard. Promoted to 
commander April 25, 1877; command- 
ing U. S. S. Monocacy, Asiatic Station, 
Sept., 1880, to Sept., 1883, except a 
period of six weeks, during which he 
commanded the U. 8S. 8S. Alert, on that 
station, June-July, 1881; inspector of 
ordnance, Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va., 


from Jan., 1884, to Oct., 1887; inspector 
Fifteenth. Lighthouse District from 
Oct., 1887, to Dec., 1890; commanding 
Mohican, April, 1891, to May, 1892; in 
command of Behring Sea Patrol 
Squadron from June to Oct., 1891. Pro- 
moted captain May 28, 1892; com- 
manding receiving-ship Independence, 
May, 1892, to Aug. 15, 1894; command- 
ing U. S. flagship Philadelphia, Pacific 
Station, from Aug. 24, 1894, to Sept. 1, 
1897; temporary duty Washington 
Navy Yard, from Jan. 17, 1898, to April 
22, 1898; commanding auxiliary cruiser 
Harvard from April 25, to Sept. 2, 1898. 

The first duty upon which the Har- 
vard was employed was scouting, in 
company with the U. S. auxiliary 
cruiser St. Louis, to the eastward of 
the Windward Islands, watching for 
the approach of the Spanish squadron 
under Admiral Cervera. The Harvard 
arrived at the Island of Martinique, 
West Indies, on the forenoon of May 
11, 1898, a few hours in advance of 
that squadron from the Cape Verde 
Islands, and the cablegram from the 
Harvard reporting the arrival there of 
Admiral Cervera, with the four cruisers 
and the three torpedo destroyers under 
his command, was the first official in- 
formation of that important event to 
reach the Navy Department. 

After the destruction of Cervera’s 
squadron, off Santiago, July 3, 1898, 
the Harvard rescued from the shore, 
where they had landed near their 
burning ships, the surviving officers 
and men, nearly 700 in number, of the 
Spanish cruisers Infanta Maria Teresa 
and the Almirante Oquendo, whom, 
with some 300 more Spanish prisoners, 
mostly from the Vizcaya, she carried 
to Portsmouth, N. H., and to the Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

Captain of the Yard, Navy Yard, 
Mare Island, Cal., from Oct. 3, 1898, 
to April 19, 1899; commanding receiv- 
ing-ship Independence, Mare Island, 
Cal., from April 19, 1899, to March 23, 
1900. Promoted rear-admiral March 
27, 1900; president Retiring Board, 
Washington, D. C., from March 26 to 
July 14, 1900; commandant Navy Yard 
and Station, Norfolk, Va., from July 
16, 1900, to Aug., 1901; commanding 
European Squadron in the early part 
of 1908. Detached and placed on the 
retired list Feb. 17, 1904. 





